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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


With the “Spectator” of Saturday, April 29th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week pre- 
weding the date of publication. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@——__ 
HE Belgian Chamber on Tuesday rejected universal 
suffrage by a vote of 115 to 26. The workmen are 
exceedingly irritated, and have decreed, through their leaders, 
a universal suspension of labour. It is found, as usual, im- 
possible to carry this out; but part of the miners are out, the 
factory-hands in the district of Charleroi, and part of the 
working inhabitants of Brussels. The latter have come into 
riotous collision with the police, but, up to Friday noon, there 
was no serious danger of a defiance of authority. The temper 
of the people is, however, gloomy, the masses asking why they 
should be considered less worthy of power than the French 
millions; and there is obviously some anxiety at head- 
quarters. It is probable that Parliament will prevail ; but it is 
necessary to point out that a revolution in Belgium would be 
a most serious affair, as the Powers would certainly come into 
<ollision about the future settlement. 








M. Casimir Périer, President of the French Chamber, has made 
a speech to his constituents at Troyes, said to have produced a 
marked effect. It seems to us a speech for the elections 
marked by a lingering political rancour. He accepted all the 
Monarchists who rally to the Republic, but said the Repub- 
licans must not yet admit them into the citadel, that is, office, 
because “it is necessary to be constitutional not only in words, 
but in our deeds, and even in our hopes.” One “ does not trust 
the honour of the flag to its foes of yesterday.” M. Périer, as 
regards Monarchists, is obviously of Douglas Jerrold’s opinion 
that “we are all brethren, all Cains and Abels.” 








Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria and his Prime Minister, M. 
SKambouloff, have both been received by the Austrian Emperor 
in long audiences, to the great indignation of all Russians, 
who regard this act of courtesy as equivalent to a formal 
admission of the legality of Prince Ferdinand’s title. There 
is some reason in this view, too, for Austrian etiquette is 
strict, and though the Prince might have been received merely 
as a Coburg betrothed to a connection of the Hapsburg family, 
his Minister undoubtedly would not have been. M. Stam- 
bouloff, in a conversation with the Times’ representative at 
Vienna, openly speaks of Bulgaria as protected by Austria, 
and therefore as safe from Russian attack, except by a sudden 
and risky maritime descent on Bourgas. He therefore con- 
siders the Principality as safe from foreign invasion, and the 
marriage of its Prince as sure to lead to the establishment of a 
dynasty. That is quite possible, as we have argued elsewhere ; 





and that M. Stambouloff himself is a little too necessary to 
Bulgaria. All men, the experienced say, can be replaced ; 
and certainly Prince Bismarck disappeared with very few 
ripples in the water; but a successor to M. Stambouloff in 
Eastern Europe might be very hard to find. No character is 
more scarce than that of the thoroughly patriotic tyrant, who 
is at the same time a competent man. 


In many ways, the most remarkable event of the week was 
Mr. Balfour’s reception in Dublin on Saturday last. Not only 
did he address a densely packed and enthusiastic meeting at 
the Leinster Hall, but he was actually drawn through the 
streets of the Irish capital at the head of a torch-light pro- 
cession. As the Times’ correspondent remarks, this was a feat 
which neither Parnellites, Anti-Parnellites, nor Healyites would 
“dare so much as essay.” Well might Mr. Balfour say that 
“never till the end of his life would the memory of these 
stirring days fade away from his recollection.” What makes 
the enthusiasm of the Irish Unionists more remarkable is 
the paralysis which has fallen on the Nationalists of both 
factions. They are in the frame of mind of the labourer who 
is said to have declared that now Home-rule was in sight he 
felt like a man who had been crying all his life for the 
moon, “ and now that it’s dropped in the back garden, I don’t 
know what to do with it.” “How can we decently be rid of it 
and get back our legitimate grievance ? ” is the feeling of half 
the Nationalists. Mr. Balfour’s speech was remarkable for 
an excellent passage on Irish patriotism. Mr. Gladstone had 
not surrendered to Irish patriotism, which was a noble if mis- 
taken quality, but to Irish crime. The English people, how- 
ever, had not been captured, and till they were, Home-rule 
was an absolute impossibility. 


Mr. Barton in his speech in the House of Commons on 
Friday, April 7th, dealt with the Ulster question very effec- 
tively. Ulster was larger than Wales by 100,000 persons. 
Out of 33 Members there was a majority of 5 against Home- 
rule,—a proportion which, in the House of Commons, would 
give a majority of 100, or more than twice the majority in 
the United Kingdom on which Mr. Gladstone relies. If the 
three Celtic counties of Donegal, Cavan, and Monaghan were 
omitted, and the six Protestant counties taken alone—coun- 
ties which had a population of 1,200,000, a figure considerably 
greater than that of any of the Australian Colonies—there 
were 19 Members for the Union, and only 5 against, that 
is,a majority of 14 against Home-rule. No Government 
would force on any Colony of this size a form of govern- 
ment which it loathed and repudiated. Mr. Kimber, 
on the same evening, hammered on at his excellent point,— 
the inequality of value belonging to a vote in different 
parts of the United Kingdom. If England’s ratio of 
votes per Member were taken, she would have, as now, 465 
Members; Wales, 5 less,—i.e., 25, instead of 30; Scotland, 4 less, 
—i.e., 68, instead of 72; and Ireland, 24 less,—i.e., 79, instead 
of 103. Hence, unless England is to be treated differently 
than Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, there are 33 Members 
present and voting from these latter parts of the United 
Kingdom who have no right to be in the House of Commons. 


Mr. John Morley had to produce on Monday the returns 
for the Irish savings-banks, which certainly showed that the 
working class in Ireland have just as little faith in Home-rule 
as the capitalists themselves. In 1892, the deposits in the 
two months between February Ist and April lst, amounted to 
£190,947, and the withdrawals to £184,405. This year, during the 
same period, the deposits were £183,905, and the withdrawals 
£278,130. Mr. Morley added that the difference between the with- 
drawalsand deposits of 1893 was only 2 per cent. on the total due 
to depositors, Nodoubt, Buta difference of Qper cent. in two 
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months may well mean 15 per cent., or more than 15 per cent., 
in the year if the alarm should increase; and that would 
represent no slight amount of panic among the poorer classes 
of Ireland. Amongst the capitalists we know that the panic 
is profound. And Ireland is certainly not a country which 
can afford to frighten away a large proportion of the capital 
invested there, and to make even the depositors in the savings- 
banks diminish their safest investments by such an amount 
as this. 


Monday’s debate was made remarkable by a masterly speech 
from Mr. Chamberlain, who is becoming one of the greatest 
political orators of our time. The speech in the House was 
one of singular concentration, and most impressive to the 
House; while the speech of Wednesday at Birmingham was, 
perhaps, the most remarkable platform speech delivered by 
any English orator during the last ten years. In the House 
of Commons, he took up Mr. Gladstone’s assumption that 
Home-rule is inevitable, and that this Home-rule Bill is safe. 
Mr. Chamberlain denied both statements. He showed that 
the Union had never been adequately tried, first, because for 
twenty-nine years Catholic emancipation was withheld, next, 
because the Irish famine, due to economical causes, interrupted 
every effort at Irish reform, and last, because Mr. Gladstone, 
after he had embarked on the right path, suddenly turned 
aside from that course after but sixteen years’ endeavour,—a 
quite inadequate trial in national affairs,—and embarked on 
this wild Home-rule campaign. 


As for the “safety” of this Bill from an English point of 
view, Mr. Chamberlain showed that it is rejected, even with 
passion, by one-third of the Irish population, and thai so 
far from being accepted with enthusiasm by the Ivish purty, 
they vehemently demand far more generous financial pro- 
posals, and repudiate all finality even as regards the limita- 
tions. Mr. MacCarthy had himself ridiculed the idea of 
finality in such cases, treating any attempt to bind Ireland 
by such pledges as absurd, and distinctly asserting that those 
who seriously accept such pledges as binding are more 
culpable than those who give them in order to gain their 
immediate point. The majority declare that if the supremacy 
of the Westminster Parliament is to be enforced, the Bill 
will be utterly vain; they desire the power to regulate their 
own Castoms, which is not to be given; they ask fora general 
amnesty, which has been refused; and they are altogether 
discontented with the financial proposals. Yet we are 
assured that they are absolutely satisfied with the Bill, and 
that it will convert the whole Irish party to loyal co-operation 
with England, even in times when they could put all sorts of 
spokes in the wheels of this country. Mr. MacCarthy’s reply 
was almost ludicrously feeble. It amounted to something like 
acquiescence in Mr. Chamberlain’s repudiation of finality, and 
stated frankly that large concessions in Committee would be 
needed to make the Bill satisfactory to the Irish party. 

Tuesday’s sitting was noticeable for two very striking 
speeches,—those of Mr. Davitt and Mr. T. W. Russell. 
Mr. Davitt’s speech was, as Mr. T. W. Russell said, “not 
only a most able, but a most temperate and manly 
speech.” There was no rancour against England, and no 
waving of the blackthorn,—a certain sentimentality notice- 
able in all the Labour leaders, except when they speak 
of capitalists or “ blacklegs,” being its predominant feature. 
Mr. Davitt declared that, in 1886, he was against the 
retention of the Irish Members “because the House had 
been identified in his mind with the past misgovernment of 
Ireland.” The growth of friendliness towards Ireland in the 
House had, however, induced him and other Irishmen to 
change their minds. ‘“ Let the Irish representation remain as 
it was now.” In other words, Mr. Davitt and his friends are 
so pleased with our conduct, that they will consent to rule 
us as well as themselves. Mr. T. W. Russell dwelt on-the 

errymandering of the Irish representation under the Bill. 
Antrim, with thirty-six thousand electors, was to have four 
Members; while Limerick, Waterford, Galway, Kilkenny, and 
Newry, with only fourteen thousand, were to have five. “If 
the Government must give Home-rule to Ireland because 
Ireland asked for it, why must they force the Bill upon 
Ulster when the majority of the people there passionately 
said that they would resist it? He was not pleading 
for a separate Ulster; byt the time might come when it 





might be necessary to do so. They could, however, defeat 
the Bill without appealing for it. The Gladstonians went 
about the country saying that no law was worth. anything 
which was not founded upon the consent of the governed 
How were they going to get the consent of Ulster ? , 


Mr. Chaplin, in his speech opening the debate of Thursday 
had two little wrangles with Mr. Gladstone, and in both of 
these got the better of the Prime Minister. On Mr. Glad. 
stone in the course of an interruption declaring that he 
had only said that “ foreign authors” denounced our manage- 
ment of Ireland, Mr. Chaplin quoted on the other side 
Cavour, Geffcken, and a Belgian author, M. de Molinari. He 
might have added two greater names, Mazzini—afterwards. 
quoted by Mr. Courtney—and. Heine, who, Radical and hater 
of England as he was, denounced the Repeal of the Union 
with marked vigour. Mr. Chaplin also remarked that Mr. 
Gladstone had said that the Land question and Home-rule 
were inseparable. “In 1886,” interjected Mr. Gladstone. 
“Questions of honour and questions of principle do not vary, 
and do not change, from 1886 to 1893,” was the inevitable 
retort. It was followed by an observation still more un- 
pleasant for Mr. Gladstone to hear,—namely, that Lord 
Spencer would probably not admit that what was a matter of 
honour and principle in 1886, had ceased to be so in 1893. The 
incident was a disagreeable one for those who, like ourselves. 
are jealous for Mr. Gladstone’s political honour. 


The rest of the debate of Thursday night was chiefly re- 
markable for the concurrence of testimony it produced that 
the Home-rule Bill is intended to bring about a purely 
nominal supremacy of the supreme Parliament and Adminis- 
tration, and a substantial independence of both. Mr. John 
Redmond ridiculed the notion of finality, insisted on the 
necessity of non-interference, and derided the financial 
provisions as quite inadequate. Mr. Wallace declared it to be 
the best feature of the Bill, that interference from Westminster 
would be quite impracticable; and Mr. Courtney, in his 
rather academic and Olympian speech, treated this as 
practically admitted on all hands. Moreover, there was a 
general agreement that the Bill points first to a dissolution 
and then to a federation of the United Kingdom, as its real 
and ultimate goal, as the only solution which has any practical 
logic in it. But for the present the Bill does not pretend to 
initiate this mighty revolution. Mr. Wallace’s speech con- 
tained a very amusing attack on the proposal to keep the Irish 
Members for all purposes, which he regarded as absurd, im- 
moral, and almost inconceivable in the recklessness of its 
impudence. Scotland, he said, would “blaze up like Pande- 
monium” at any such proposal. 


Mr. Chamberlain made on Wednesday in the Birmingham 
Town Hall what we believe to have been the speech of his 
life. Nothing approaching it in merit has been uttered against 
the present Home-rule Bill. It occupies only two-and-a-half 
columns in the Times, the report there being a model of 
scientific condensation; but it is hardly possible, even for a 
Gladstonian, to read it and remain a believer in this Bill, 
against which, rather than against Home-rule in the abstract, 
it is steadily directed. Every sentence is an epigram, and 
every epigram a solid argument. We have tried to condense 
it elsewhere; but we may mention here that Mr. Chamberlain 
spoke out clearly against federation of any kind as inconsistent 
with the government of a scattered Empire. “ We cannot 
exist as we have existed in the past, as we exist at present, if 
we disperse the unity of Parliament, if we disperse the power of 
the Executive, if we disperse the responsibility which now rests 
on the Imperial Parliament. That is our position. It may 
please Mr. Gladstone in a spirit of abasement, it may please 
him as a conscience-smitten penitent, to wrap himself round 
in a white sheet and proclaim to the civilised world the injury 
which England has done to Ireland, to offer to break off a 
piece of our Imperial structure, and to hand it over to the 
Nationalists as an atoning gift. But we, the responsible 
citizens of to-day, are conscious of no such guilt. We will 
take part in no such ceremony of surrender.” If English 
electors could but read speeches with full comprehension, 
this Bill would be defeated even on the second reading. 


Mr. Goschen’s speech at Free-trade Hall in Manchester, on 





Wednesday, was remarkable for the force with which he kept 
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the attention of his great audience fixed on the agrarian ques- 
tion, in all its aspects, as the central Irish issue. There is not, 
as he showed, the smallest evidence that, if the agrarian ques- 
tion could be settled finally by the Parliament of Westminster, 
the very root of Irish grievances would not be plucked up. 
The proposed Irish Parliament, as he showed, could not 
gettle that question fairly, because the mercantile and manu- 
facturing interests of Ireland would not be adequately repre- 
sented at all in the proposed Dublin Parliament. That, as 
Mr. Davitt admits, will be almost purely agrarian, and 
the interests of Irish trade and Irish wealth will not be 
represented in it. The cue of Ministers now is to give the 
agrarian question the go-by. Mr. Gladstone forgot the 
land question in introducing the Bill, and was completely 
silent on it in moving the second reading. Sir George 
Trevelyan passes it over; the Attorney-General never 
refers to it. But yet all the collateral evidence we have, 
js to the effect that the tenant-farmers are to have their 
own way. The Evicted Tenants Bill, in part adopted 
by Mr. Morley, is to reinstate, at the cost of the State, every 
drunken and idle tenant who has been evicted for non-payment 
of rent. And yet, after the Home-rule Bill passes, if it 
ever should pass, all the cost of the agrarian movement will 
have to be extorted, in some form, from the only well-to-do 
part of Ireland,—the cities whose voice will not be effectually 
heard in the new Parliament. Ulster will have to pay for the 
indolence and thriftlessness of the remainder of the island. 


Lord Randolph Churchill is stumping the North against 
the Bill, and has delivered two speeches in Liverpool, one in 
Perth, and one at Birnam against it. The first speech at 
Liverpool, mentioned last week, was the best because the orator 
let himself go; but the speech at Perth on Tuesday was a good 
party speech, with its description of the Government as a 
travelling-circus in depressed circumstances, and obliged to 
attract custom by parading one attraction after another. It 
contained also a masterly exposure of the powerlessness of 
the British Government in Ireland when confronted with an 
Irish Parliament and an Irish Executive, and of a difficulty 
hitherto unnoticed, the incessant appeals which will be made 
to the Courts and to the Imperial Parliament on the ground 
that the Parliament of Dublin is exceeding its powers and 
breaking through statutory restrictions. There was, too, 
in it, as we have said elsewhere, a scathing attack on 
the financial clauses, as sure to be resisted by the Irish; 
and on the statement that the Irish have no control over 
foreign politics, or over the action of her Majesty’s forces. 
Under the Bill they have precisely the same control as the 
English or the Scotch, that is, they can threaten to overthrow 
the Government if those forces are not employed as they 
approve, while the third schedule distinctly allows them to vote 
on all Imperial expenditure, the diplomatic services included. 


Another Australian Bank has suspended—the English, 
Scottish, and Australian Chartered Bank—and Melbourne will 
be fortunate if no more of them are closed. The Bank had a 
capital of £900,000, with a similar sum uncalled, and its 
position is said to have been very sound, its money not being 
locked up in real securities. All Banks, as we read their 
reports, are solvent when they fail, though we do not see that 
shareholders and depositors find it so; but no doubt the 
Australian Banks have had to face a special element of 
danger. They pay good interest for money, they obtain large 
deposits, and therefore, whenever a panic occurs, their very 
life-blood is sucked dry. Such a panic is evidently now raging 
in Australia, the impression among depositors being that 
Bank managers have over-estimated the selling-value of “ city 
lots,”—or, at all events, calculated on prices which it may take 
years to obtain. The embarrassment to the Colonial Govern- 
ments from falling revenue, will be great; but the Colonies, 
unlike European States, possess great properties in their 
unfilled lands, and if only they can be economical, rapidly 
recover. The sole obstacle is the weight of the Labour vote, 
the labourers insisting that huge public works shall go on to 
keep them comfortable. 


Mr. J. J. Astor, the “landlord of New York,” appears 
inclined to establish himself definitely as an English magnate. 
He has purchased Cliveden, the lovely seat of the Duke of 
Westminster on the Thames, giving, it is surmised, at least 
its value. Mr. Astor, though the most conspicuous of 





American millionaires, partly because he is a man of here- 
ditary cultivation, is not the only one who is settling himself 
in England, which is for those who think in English a far 
pleasanter land than the United States or any of the Colonies. 
Its safety, its old society, and its freedom as yet from mob-rule, 
will, if these advantages continue, gradually attract the English 
wealthy from all the world, till England may come to be re- 
garded, as we prophesied twenty years ago, as the restful park 
of the English-speaking race. The odd fact, too, is that the 
Foreign or Colonial millionaires are left much more free than 
their rivals of British birth. They are supposed, we fancy, to 
be democrats, and are, at all events, not taunted with living in 
luxury out of the “ hard-earned wages of the horny-handed ” 
who vote. They may even give rich dinners without any 
journalist calculating the cost of the flowers, and the number 
of meals they would have provided to Stepney and Rother- 
hithe. 


The Irish are a sensitive people. Three hundred members 
of the Hibernian Societies of New York have a grievance,—we 
do not know whether they would call it a sentimental one,— 
against the Director of the Central Park Zoological Gardens, 
for calling, or allowing his keepers to call, ugly animals by 
Irish names, while ornamental English names are reserved 
for the more beautiful creatures. The two monkeys are, it 
appears, called affectionately ‘Pat and Bridget O’Brien.’ 
The baby hippopotamus is called ‘Miss Murphy,’ while the 
chimpanzee is called ‘Crowley ’ and the female ‘ Mrs. Crowley.’ 
On the other hand, the swans are called ‘Princess Maud’ 
and ‘Reginald,’ and the gazelles have names of the same 
class. One of the deputation was anxious that the baboon 
should be called ‘ Balfour,’ instead of ‘ Pat O’Brien;’ and, in 
a word, that the names of the uglier animals should all be 
taken from those of the oppressors of Ireland. No doubt a 
New York election might be made to turn on this grievance, 
and Tammany Hall may yet be convulsed by the battle of the 
baboons. It is a pity the Irish cannot see that, if the baboons 
had been called ‘Lord and Lady Salisbury,’ or ‘Mr. and 
Mrs. Gladstone,’ Englishmen would have thought this a 
special reason for liking the baboons, and not for sending a 
deputation to the Director of the Zoological Gardens. 


The latest “bulletin” issued by the Census Office at 
Washington shows that, in 1890, there were 9} million persons 
of foreign birth in the United States, or, in other words, 
that out of the 623 millions of population, over 14 per cent. 
—about one in every seven—were foreign-born. A comparison 
of the Censuses of 1880 and 1890 shows that the total per- 
centage of foreign-born persons has not seriously in- 
creased, but that, in regard to certain races, the increase has 
been enormous. The influx of Hungarians—not Magyars, 
but Slavs—Russians, Italians, and Poles has been very 
great, and Swedes, Danes, and Portuguese have also come in 
largely increasing numbers. In the past decade, the per- 
centage of increase of Hungarians has been 441 per cent; of 
English, nearly 37 per cent.; of Scotch, 42 per cent.; and of 
Irish, but 0:91 per cent. Whereas, in 1850, 42 per cent. of the 
foreign-born population was Irish, in 1890 it was only 20 per 
cent. Persons born in England and Wales were some 13 per 
cent. of the foreign-born population in 1850; they are now 
about 10 per cent. As a whole, the figures are satis- 
factory. In the first place, they show that the Anglo-Saxon 
is holding his own in the States, and that the task of Angli- 
cising the over-spill of Europe is not too great. Next, they 
show that the Irish element is in process of becoming “a 
neglectable quantity.” The first American politician who 
realises this will make a big hit. 


The health reports from France are a little ominous. At 
VOrient, five hundred cases of cholera, with one hundred and 
fifty deaths, have occurred in March and the first ten days 
of April; and though the inhabitants attribute the seizures 
to new cider, the doctors do not believe them. In Paris, again, 
influenza is raging severely, the increase of deaths last week 
from that cause having been 30 per cent. That is inconsistent 
with the notion that the disease is this year of a mild type, 
the truth apparently being, according to the official returns, 
that it spares the young and vigorous even if they are seized, 
but that it kills persons over sixty. We begin to hear of many 
cases in England, and this in spite of singularly fine weather. 


Bank Rate,2} per cent. 
New Consols (2;) were on Friday 99. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


A GREAT SPEECH AGAINST THE BILL. 


 . suffers greatly in one way from the super- 

session of the “ Ten-pounders.” Those electors read 
the great speeches in Parliament and out of Parliament, 
and therefore learned something of the serious arguments 
producible on either side of any important proposal,—the 
arguments which weigh with those who are competent to 
govern. They might not understand all, but they under- 
stood a great deal, especially as to the main intention with 
which statesmen were bestirring themselves. We should 
be slow to say that they did not see what Sir Robert Peel 
was at in his Bank Act, and they caught the whole argu- 
ment for and against Free-trade with an acumen which, 
considering the superficial perplexities of the question, was 
really astonishing. The new electors do not read the 
speeches, contenting themselves for the most part with con- 
densed reports, usually bald to dullness, or newspaper com- 
ments, often unfair, and almost always one-sided. The local 
journals, indeed, outside the greater cities, have not the 
space for full or even adequate reporting of more than one 
side. The weight of the arguments on both sides does 
not, therefore, reach the majority, and as they are honestly 
desirous of guidance of some sort, they place their trust 
in individuals or—for we must not forget this side of 
it—they distrust because of individuals. Home-rule to 
them is wise or unwise because they accept or reject Mr. 
Gladstone as the depositary of all pulitical wisdom. So 
thoroughly aware are the Gladstonians of this change that 
they abstain during the very crisis of the discussion from 
addressing popular audiences, and, but for decency and 
the antagonism natural to parties in popular assemblies, 
would be quite content to leave the Unionists in the House 
unanswered, and bear them down by trooping into the 
lobbies as a silent mass of inconvincible voters. ‘Let us 
not talk” is the Radical mot d’ordre; and though it is 
sometimes disobeyed, it is from individual vanity and 
not from any fear lest their constituents should read and 
believe the unanswered arguments of Unionists. If it 
were not for this change we do not believe that the Home- 
rule Bill—we do not mean Home-rule in the abstract, but 
this present Bill—could survive speeches such as have dis- 
tinguished the past ten days, and specially Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speeches in the House on Monday and at Birmingham on 
Wednesday, and Lord Randolph Churchill’s at Liverpool 
and Perth on Thursday week and Tuesday. We pick 
those out, not only for their eloquence, which is hardly 
with our present audiences an advantage, but because 
they are addressed straight to the Bill, because they tear it 
to tatters, and show it for what it is,—a foolish attempt to 
reach an impossible ideal accepted by one great, though 
mistaken, man out of a self-generated faith. We do not 
hesitate to say, although we probably feel more strongly 
than the public will the flavour that is in it of rhetorical 
exaggeration, that we never read a speech intended for a 
popular audience, quite equal to Mr. Chamberlain’s in 
Birmingham, so glowing with the fire of the great 
orator, yet so full of closely reasoned and locked-up 
argument. It is a masterpiece to be bracketed with the 
best speeches of Cobden and Bright on Free-trade, which 
persuaded a whole community. If that speech could be 
repeated audibly to every elector in Great Britain, there 
would be no fear even of the vote on the second reading, for 
the electors would release their representatives from the 
pledges which alone bind many of them to the support of 
this preposterous Home-rule Bill. They would for the first 
time understand its real effects; that it places Ireland under 
the dictatorship of Archbishop Walsh, and Britain under 
that of Mr. Timothy Healy, who will have the control of the 
new Irish Members in Westminster with their “ limited 
liability ” and “unlimited power” of destroying British 
Governments. They would understand that the Bill will 
surrender more than we could be asked to surrender after 
defeat in a great war; for, though Germany asked pro- 
vinces from France and a great indemnity, as Mr. Glad- 
stone asks from Britain provinces and a great indemnity, 
she did not ask the right of seating eighty representa- 
tives in the French Parliament to shake hands with their 
foes (from within the very citadel), “ to decide their policy, 
to dictate their legislation, to elect their Government, and to 
endanger their national existence.” They would comprehend 
that no relief from the Irish question will come to them; 








for in Ireland itself no class heartily appr is Bj 
It is resisted by all Protestants whilbdover ak 
Catholics who have anything to lose; it is doubted eve 
by the small farmers, who foresee the loss of English thw 
in trouble, larger expenditure, and heavier taxation - ‘ian 
throughout the length and breadth of the island no 
genuinely popular meeting has been held to demand the 
Bill, the Bill in its entirety. They would see that when 
Mr. Chamberlain rose in the House of Commons on 
Monday “to challenge the Nationalist Members in their 
places, when he challenged them to rise and say that they 
or any one of them accepted this Bill frankly as a fingl 
settlement, there was not one who dared to rise and make 
a reply. If they had done so, they would have been repu- 
diated by their constituents. They cannot accept this Bill 
as a final settlement.” They would see that the Bill forms 
of the Irish Members left in Westminster “a battering-ram 
to force open the doors of Parliament ;” and, so seeing 
and so understanding, they would realise at last that the 
idea which so many entertained that “ Mr. Gladstone had a 
patent Bill in his pocket” which would remove all objections 
was utterly erroneous. They would recognise fully that 
his Bill, whether it passes or not, is worse than the Bill 
of 1886,—an unstatesmanlike and unworkable measure for 
an unattainable end. 

The electors of whom we speak would not profit so much 
by Mr. Chamberlain’s speech of Monday in the House 
extraordinarily able as it is, because it entered more into- 
detail; because much of it was occupied with finance. 
which they leave very wisely to their leaders; and because 
some of it was devoted to prove that opponents had been 
inconsistent with their own previous utterances, an argu- 
ment which influences the House of Commons, but not 
the masses of the people. Nothing could be more con- 
clusive than Mr. Chamberlain’s evidence that many 
of Mr. Gladstone’s prophecies had failed, and that 
consequently he might be a misleading prophet now; 
but that, though it weighs with Members, would hardly 
affect villagers and artisans more than the unexpected 
literary felicity with which the orator turned an allu- 
sion to Tennyson’s “ Vivien” into a crushing blow to 
those who interrupted him. ‘Trust them,” he quoted, 
in the words of Vivien, “trust them all in all, or not 
at all,” and the Ministerialists cheered the sentiment, 
which they are always repeating but never act on, with a 
sort of rapture. ‘ Yes,” observed their opponent, “ but 
in the poem we learn that, when the great enchanter 
yielded to the temptress, he brought about his own anni- 
hilation.” All that is above the village readers; but even 
they would recognise as clearly as the old ‘‘ Ten-pounders” 
that the safeguards for the minority in the Bill are 
worthless unless supported by armed force, and that 
every such safeguard makes a Bill illogical which is to 
secure a “ Union of Hearts.” They would perceive that, as 
the orator alleged, the Irish desire Protection, and the 
Bill refuses it ; that the Irish desire an amnesty, including 
dynamiters, and that the Government refuses it; that the 
Irish Catholics desire ascendency for their creed, and that 
the Bill refuses it; that the Irish are anxious to spend 
upon their country, and that the Bill so regulates their 
Treasury that, if they raise money, it must be by taxation 
on the land; and that, consequently, the Bill contains no 
element of finality or of peace between thetwo nations. It is, 
however, the speech Mr. Chamberlain made out of doors of 
which we regret the electors’ loss, and though in a far less 
degree, that of Lord Randolph Churchill, whose first speech 
at Liverpool on the 6th inst., noticed last week, was alive with 
argument expressed with the people’s own rough vigour; 
whose second speech at Liverpool on the 7th inst. brought. 
home to a commercial community that a surrender to 
enemies like that contained in this Bill weakened that 
power abroad without which trade is never safe ; and whose 
third speech at Perth on Tuesday contains the most 
closely reasoned argument against the “ safeguards ” that 
has yet appeared. Lord Randolph shows beyond contradic- 
tion that they do not exist, and that even as regards the pay- 
ment of revenue, the Irish Executive has only to plead 
poverty and no revenue can be exacted. “The whole revenue 
of Ireland—you must bear this in mind, because it is 
most important—is absolutely under the control of the 
Irish Parliament ; under the management of the Irish 
Ministers ; under the custody of Irish civil officials, to say 
nothing of the new force of police they are going to estab- 
lish ; and now, mind you, at the Judges, all the Sheriffs, 
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all the Magistrates, all the Crown prosecutors will be 
ointed by the Irish Ministers acting in accordance with 
the views of the majority in the Irish Parliament. That 
[ want you to bear in mind,—the tremendous grasp which 
the Irish Parliament have got through their Ministers on 
the Executive and on the revenue of the country.” There are 
two Exchequer Judges appointed to prevent this “‘ grasp 
peing misused ; but there is no power whatever placed at 
their disposal, and if the Irish Executive chooses, their 
orders will be empty wind. The electors, if they but read 
these speeches, would see clearly that under the Bill there 
js no guarantee for any Irish subject except the good-will of 
the majority, and that imaginary “‘ Union of Hearts ” which 
for six hundred years have been so severed, that the living 
jeaders of Ireland but recently pronounced it their first 
object to compel the English to go; and that all Pro- 
testants in Ireland disbelieve in the good-will of Catholics 
so completely, that they are threatening, in dread of the 
malign hatred of the majority, to resist the Bill by insur- 
rection. There is no help, we suppose, for it now, but the 
householders have lost an educative privilege which the 
“'Ten-pounders” enjoyed,and which they need farmorethan 
even their predecessors. In exchange, they have only local 
speeches, which are but poor substitutes for the discourses 
that, whatever their incidental demerits may have been, 
at least conveyed the thoughts of statesmen upon the 
changes they proposed. One-half at least of the electors 
in this country, when they are consulted, as they must be 
next year, will not know how Mr. Gladstone supports, or 
how Mr. Chamberlain refutes, the Home-rule Bill. 





BANQUO’S GHOST. 


N Monday night, there was a strange scene in the House 

QO of Commons. Mr. Chamberlain had the singular and 

somewhat painful experience of touching Mr. Gladstone’s 

political conscience to the quick; and the situation which 

ensued was one which the House of Commons has hardly 

ever experienced before. Mr. Chamberlain had been charged 

by Mr. Gladstone with regarding the whole Irish people as 

entirely without any human qualities, except those which 

give them the outward forms of men; and this Mr. 

Gladstone demonstrated by showing that, if this Home- 

rule Bill passes, Mr. Chamberlain expects the Irish 

people to avail themselves of every opportunity it gives, 

—and undoubtedly it gives many,—to harass and fatigue 

the people of this country into granting them the full 

measure of their dream. Mr. Chamberlain replied that 

he had never imputed to the Irish people a double dose 

of original sin. He supposed only that if we were going 

to concede what clearly falls far short of their political 

aspirations, they would not be contented, but, like 

other human beings in the same position, would be 

restless till they had grasped what they regarded as the 

substance of those aspirations. But while he did not 

suppose that the Irish people would act otherwise than 

any other people would act under the same circumstances, 

he did think, and was not singular in thinking, that 
they had unscrupulous leaders who would not hesitate at 
making the most of what they got, to extort all that they 
were refused. And then he quoted a series of denuncia- 
tions by which Mr. Gladstone and his present colleagues 
had proved seven or more years ago that they too shared 
these anticipations, referring, of course, to the classic 
passage in which Mr. Gladstone himself had denounced 
those who were marching through rapine to dismem- 
berment. Mr. Gladstone, ever on the watch to prevent 
the dismemberment of his party,—which is, no doubt, 
much more likely to crumble to pieces than his 
country,—interposed to say that this attack was made 
exclusively on Mr. Parnell, and not on his colleagues. 
Mr. Chamberlain rejoined that when not only the plural 
number had been used, but, moreover, a metaphor which 
could have no force unless the march of an army were 
spoken of, and not the march of a single man, it was idle to 
talk of that powerful denunciation as having been con- 
fined to Mr. Parnell. Here Mr. W. Redmond cried out,— 
“They put all the blame on Parnell because he is dead.” 
“Yes,” said Mr. Chamberlain, “ Mr. Parnell is dead. But 
it appears there are still some of his friends and followers 
who will defend him if it be necessary.” And he concluded 
with a singularly fine passage representing that Mr. Glad- 
stone invited the whole English people to trust the Irish 
Members, “all or not at all,” just as Vivien in the Idyll 
invited Merlin to trust her all or not at all, and then used the 





charm which he had revealed to her to bury him in an eternal 
sleep. In the meantime, it would seem as if the reproach 
which Mr. W. Redmond had blurted out so brusquely, 
that “they put all the blame on Parnell because he is dead,” 
and Mr. Chamberlain’s reference to the preternatural sleep 
into which Merlin had been betrayed by trusting so com- 
pletely to the fascinations of Vivien, had been working on 
Mr. Gladstone’s political conscience. When Mr. Cham- 
berlain sat down, Mr. Gladstone started up and delivered 
a singular apology,—nominally to Mr. W. Redmond, in 
excuse for having said what hurt his feelings, really 
perhaps to Mr. Parnell’s ghost, which seemed to have 
stalked, like Banquo’s at Macbeth’s feast, through the 
House of Commons,—explaining that the words he had 
quoted were not in any sense repeated by him in order that 
he might justify them. He had quoted them as a mere 
matter of history. He had used them originally under an 
impression which might have been mistaken, but which was 
at the time perfectly genuine, that Mr. Parnell was trying 
to defeat the beneficent provisions of the Irish Land Act. 
Subsequently to Mr. Parnell’s release from Kilmainham, 
he had never made any further charge against him, 
and had, indeed, assured Mr. Parnell that he would for 
the future encounter no difficulties of his causing, “in 
pursuing the purposes he had in view, which from that 
period I believe to be purposes beneficial to Ireland.” 
Mr. W. Redmond accepted graciously this singular 
apology, which certainly did not seem to be addressed 
nearly so much to him as to Mr. Parnell. 


Mr. Gladstone has evidently been uneasy for the last couple 
of years when he has reflected upon the part he took in de- 
posing Mr. Parnell from the leadership of the Irish party, 
and he seems to have almost addressed himself on Monday 
to the shade of the late Irish leader, calling him to 
witness the absolute confidence he had placed in him 
ever since the tragic occurrences of 1882. He was doubt- 
less remorseful for having singled out Mr. Parnell for 
any special blame in connection with the events of that 
and the previous year. Hence the somewhat incoherent 
soliloquy, like that of Macbeth to Banquo’s ghost, 
“Thou canst not say I did it!”—with this great 
difference, of course, that Mr. Gladstone was really 
a hearty “favourer” of Mr. Parnell’s for the whole 
period between 1882 and 1890, and that even now he 
is disposed to reproach himself for having rashly assumed 
that Mr. Parnell was leading his followers “through 
rapine to dismemberment.” But the strategic instincts. 
of the “old Parliamentary Hand” are sometimes too much 
for him. He felt it so necessary on Monday to keep the 
living Irish leaders in good humour, that he actually 
persuaded himself, in spite of all the evidence of grammar 
on the other side, that Mr. Parnell personally was the only 
object of the great historical denunciation to which he had 
committed himself. But he had hardly done so before he 
repented. He felt that he had really drawn no such distine- 
tion between Mr. Parnell and his followers, and that if he 
had drawn any, he ought to have drawn it in Mr. Parnell’s 
favour. Again and again he has assured the world that 
after 1882 he regarded Mr. Parnell as a moderating force 
in the Irish party, and yet here he caught himself hastily 
asserting, without the least justification for the asser- 
tion, that the thunderbolt of 1882 was launched solely at 
Mr. Parnell,—an assertion obviously, and on the very face 
of it, entirely inaccurate. No wonder he felt a ghostly 
face glaring at him in reproach. After yielding to the 
Nonconformist conscience so far in 1890 as to refuse 
to co-operate any longer with this “moderating force” 
in the Irish party, it was hardly excusable in him to 
go further still, and condemn him more than the fol- 
lowers whom Mr. Parnell had “moderated.” Hence the 
uneasy soliloquy addressed on Monday night in the 
startled House of Commons to the astonished Mr. Red- 
mond, who appeared to be treated as the represen- 
tative of Mr. Parnell’s injured fame. We decline to 
regard this incident as some of our contemporaries 
do, as if it were a mere evidence of subserviency to the 
Irish party. On the contrary, we feel no doubt that 
Mr. Gladstone really reproached himself for having 
represented Mr. Parnell for a moment as the sole object 
of his indignation in 1882, all the more, perhaps, as he 
was undoubtedly the sole object of attack in 1890, when 
the divorce suit had rendered the Nonconformists so 
determined to have nothing more to say to him. Mr. 
Gladstone was conscious that fate had apparently made 
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him seem unjust to Mr. Parnell, for whom he has 
rivately felt considerable political admiration ever since 
882, and so it happened that his conscience compelled him 
to utter the singular soliloquy in which he excused himself 
for more than one apparent act of unintended and reluctant 
hostility. The scene was certainly a very remarkable one. 
It is the ill-fortune of Great Britain that, at this critical 
moment in her history, she is ruled by a statesman of so 
complex an intellectual and moral constitution that, after 
denouncing with all his force the evil genius of Ireland, he 
could yet be conquered and fascinated by that evil genius, 
could borrow all his Irish policy from him with an almost 
assionate enthusiasm, and yet throw him over on the first 
indication that the private character, which was all of a piece 
with his public policy, had offended the most formidable of 
the Minister’s own allies. Surely, the people of England 
should distrust the political judgment of the man who 
having thus passed from a noble moral indignation to an 
attitude of unique submissiveness, and recoiled again under 
the influence of political perplexities into coldness and in- 
difference, now finally wavers between the temptation to 
exempt all Mr. Parnell’s colleagues from the blame of Mr. 
Parnell’s initiative, and the generous wish to testify the 
confidence which he once felt in Mr. Parnell, and which 
the mere spell of Mr. Parnell’s name compels him 
to avow once more. Is it to such a judgment as that that 
we should trust in a moment of political peril far more 
critical than any which England has encountered during 
the century which is now coming to a close ? 





WHAT ABOUT ULSTER? 


% HAT is to be done about Ulster ? ”—that is the 

question which must be pressed upon the Govern- 
ment till an answer is obtained. Up till now, the Govern- 
ment have tried to act as if the Ulster question did not exist, 
as if there was no such place to be found on the map, and 
as if the grant of Home-rule to Ireland was, as far as Ireland 
itself is concerned, perfectly plain sailing. Like the ostrich, 
they have hidden their heads in the sand, and pretended 
that, because they could not see the difficulties and dangers 
before them, they did not exist. This policy of ignoring 
Ulster was just possible six months ago. Then a pretence 
could be made that Ulster, except for a few noisy Orange- 
men, was not opposed to Home-rule, and that therefore the 
Ulster question was a neglectable quality. Now, however, 
that pretence can be kept up no longer. Even Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Bryce have to admit that such a place as Ulster 
exists, and that it is bitterly hostile to the Home-rule Bill. 
Instead, then, of getting out of the difficulty by shutting 
their eyes and pretending not to see Ulster, the Govern- 
ment now turn away their heads with an air of shocked and 
scandalised indignation.—‘ It is really too wicked. They 
cannot even argue about such a dreadfully painful sub- 
ject: They would rather believe that the Ulster people 
are merely acting, and will come to their senses the 
moment the Bill is passed, and regret their folly, than 
treat them as capable of such enormities. Treason is too 
terrible a crime to impute to any one till he has actually 
committed it, and therefore the kindest thing is not to 
notice how terribly Ulster is misbehaving itself.’ 

Such an attitude is all very well for the moment, and to 
enable an individual or a party to avoid a mere contro- 
versial defeat. The time has come, however, when it has 
ceased to be of any value, and when all such cant must 
b» cleared out of the way. The Home-rule question is, 
as every one knows, going to be decided by the hundred 
thousand voters who can throw the balance of power 
which way they choose. These men may not be very pro- 
found politicians or very close reasoners, but, depend upon 
it, they will not give their support to the Gladstonians 
unless they can get plain answers to certain plain ques- 
tions. Chief among these questions is,—‘‘ What is to be 
done about Ulster?” It is no good to produce, in reply, 
a deluge of crocodile tears over the wickedness of the 
— who have created an Ulster question, or to complain 
of their violence, of their want of patriotism, and of their 
monstrous degeneracy in refusing to hate England as their 
grandfathers hated her. The men who ask the question, 
“What about Ulster?” will not care one brass farthing 
about such talk. What they honestly want to know is,— 
“How are you going to force allegiance to a Dublin 
Parliament on Ulster when the argument on which 
you base your Home-rule scheme declares that you 








ought not to force allegiance to the i 
Westminster on neg Leinster, and et a 
The question is one which, as we have said the Gl d 
stonians have hitherto steadily refused to consider Th 4 
cannot, however, remain mute much longer. How will 
they deal with it, and with the proposition which lo ‘i 
cally arises from it? This proposition is,—If there hy . 
be Home-rule for Ireland, Ulster must be exempted fro 4 
its operation. Expressed in its simplest terms se 
rule means complying with the demand of a local majorit { 
“Let the will of the local majority prevail,”—that is the 
essential principle on which the Gladstonian Party is 
agreed. It comes down to this, then. The Government 
are confronted with the question,—“ Why don’t you appl 
your own principle of local majorities to Ulster st 
leave her, or that part of her in which the ‘lene 
majority is hostile to Home-rule, out of the Bill?” 
They have dodged round every possible bush and 
stone like a body of recalcitrant hens determined not 
to be caught, but at last they are cornered. What 
answer will they give? They cannot, when finally 
face to face with the question, give the answer which has 
been thrown out from time to time, —“ Ireland is an island 
Therefore Ulster cannot be left out of the Bill.” That 
is too childish a reply, and besides, would make the Scotch 
Home-rulers suspicious. “If only islanders can claim 
Home-rule, what is to become of our rights?” would be 
their feeling. Again, they cannot say that nobody in 
Ulster objects to Home-rule, unless it be a few extreme 
Orangemen. That, as a retort, is quite out of date. In 
all probability, the Government will rely upon the double- 
barrelled answer that the Ulster people do not ask for 
Home-rule, and that if they did, the difficulty of settling 
what part of Ulster ought to be left out of the Bill would 
be insurmountable, and that therefore the principle of 
local majorities does not apply. 

We very much doubt whether the country will take any 
such reply. Their feeling will be something of this kind. 
It is idle to meet the difficulty by saying that the people of 
Ulster refuse to ask for separate treatment. That is a 
mere party, House of Commons objection, and of no real 
validity. Of course, the Ulstermen will not themselves 
ask for separate treatment. They hate and oppose the 
whole Bill, and want to defeat it by every possible means. 
Therefore they will not seek to amend it. Those, how- 
ever, who are proposing the scheme as an act of justice 
and good policy, cannot make this an excuse for not acting 
up to their own principles. They cannot ride off in a pet 
and say that, because the Ulster people will not ask for a 
particular thing, the Home-rule Bill shall not be a con- 
sistent and logical measure. Legislation cannot be framed 
with an eye to the judicious slapping of upish and im- 
pertinent people. The Bill must be constructed with regard 
to the real merits of the question, and to nothing else. To 
meet the question, “What is to be done about Ulster ?” 
with “‘ Oh, nothing is to be done about Ulster, because the 
Ulster people are nasty, sulky things, and won’t ask prettily 
to be let off playing in our game,” is simply childish. The 
irreconcilable attitude of the Ulstermen, and their refusal to 
consider anything but the constitutional status quo, may be 
morally right or wrong, but at any rate it cannot be made 
a ground for pretending that there is no Ulster question 
to trouble about. Rather is it a proof of the gravity and 
seriousness of thequestion. The Government’s business is to 
propose the best possible measure under the circumstances, 
not to “teach Ulster not to be so stand-offish.” In the other 
branch of the answer which we have assumed to be that of 
the Government, there is something a little more substantial. 
It would no doubt be somewhat difficult to say what part of 
the North of Ireland should be excepted from the operation 
of the Bill, but this, after all, is an argument against Home- 
rule, and not an answer to the question, “ What is to be done 
about Ulster?” It might not be an altogether satisfac- 
tory answer, even to the non-Unionist and balancing 
elector, to say, ‘ We shall exempt the counties of Antrim, 
Armagh, Londonderry, Down, Tyrone, and Fermanagh, 
and such baronies of Donegal, Cavan, and Monaghan as 
are conterminous with the excepted counties, and shall 
elect to be transferred to the nearest excepted county,” 
but it would, at any rate, furnish some answer,—and an 
answer which is perfectly logical. Let it not be sup- 
posed, however, that any such concession would reconcile 
us, or any other real Unionists, to the Bill. We oppose 
the Bill altogether, whether it be made less mischievous 
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than it now is, or not. We are absolutely opposed to the 

rinciple that the will of a local majority shall prevail. 
But though we cannot, therefore, be reconciled to the 
Home-rule Bill by the exclusion of Ulster, we are free to 

oint out that, unless separate treatment is given to 
Ulster, the Government is betraying its own principle; 
and further, that only by forcing separate treatment on 
Ulster will civil war be avoided. Again and again must 
the question be repeated, “ What about Ulster?” It is not 
for us Unionists to answer that question. If we had had 
our way, that question would never have been asked. But 
though it is not our business to help in finding the answer, 
we have every right to ask the question. ‘“ What do you 
mean to do about Ulster?” must be dinned into the ears 
of the Gladstonians till they are forced to find an answer. 
Unless we mistake, that answer will have the effect of 
Joshua’s trumpets. Before it the walls of the Home-rule 
Jericho will fall in ruins. 





THE NEW SERFAGE IN ENGLAND. 


HE contest in Hull is interesting for many reasons, 
one being that a powerful Union of the men is facing 

a powerful Union of the employers, with rather unexpected 
results. The former will probably be defeated ; and it is 
curious to see how angry they get when the right of com- 
bination, which in their own case they so justly value, is 
applied against themselves. Unionism among operatives 
is only “ Christianity applied in action;” but Unionism 
among masters is a “ devilish combination.” This appli- 
cation of two measures to the same acts is, we suppose, 
human nature being what it is, natural enough ; but it does 
not raise one’s opinion of either the temper or the logic of 
the Union leaders. It is curious, too, to see how the same 
leaders give themselves away when they discuss the 
measures taken for enforcing order. They are enraged 
with the Mayor of Hull for importing police, and with the 
Home Secretary for allowing the despatch of a few 
dragoons. As it is quite certain that the Mayor has no wish 
to import policemen, and so enrage local voters, and that 
Mr. Asquith would not allow the interference of soldiers if 
he could help it, the inference is that the strikers are dis- 
turbing public order either by threats of riot, or by attack- 
ing free labourers, which is precisely the impression they 
ought, as good managers, to avoid producing. Their line, 
the only line that can lead to victory, is to apply the 
ressure of the Unions, who can secure abstinence from 
abour, without breaking the law or irritating the com- 
munity, which is always, they may rely on it, stronger 
than any trade or combination of trades. The most 
curious feature of the whole affair, however, consists in 
the arguments which it induces some of the journalists to 
employ in commenting on the struggle. The West- 
minster Gazette, for example, which is, we have no 
doubt, conducted by sincere “ Liberals,” contained on 
Saturday an article which is redolent of the oldest feudal 
spirit, turned topsy-turvy only in its application. Mr. C. 
H. Wilson, as the largest shipowner in the world, is very 
important to Hull—indeed, his admirers say he made Hull 
—and, irritated by the refusal of the Union men to work 
with free labourers, he is said to have declared that, rather 
than be beaten in the contest, he would remove his ships 
from Hull. That is impossible, says the Westminster 
Gazette ; but if possible, it would not only be “ scandalous,” 
but “ profoundly immoral,” —conduct, in fact, which would 
be an abuse of Mr. Wilson’s resources, with which the com- 
munity have a right to interfere. Why? Because the 
interests of Hull are superior to the interests of any single 
firm. No doubt; and the interests of England are superior 
to those of any single statesman; but that does not 
justify England in keeping any statesman at work under 
threat either of confiscation or of being pronounced 
immoral. Suppose the men in Mr. Wilson’s employ, instead 
of quitting their work, quitted Hull, declaring they could 
not labour in a town where he was so influential. That 
would ruin Hull just as much as Mr. Wilson’s action ; 
and what would the Westminster Gazette do then? 
Would it keep the men in Hull, either by force of arms or 
of public opprobrium, on the ground that the interests of 
the community demanded their retention? That is the 
very principle of the old villenage which bound the 
labourer to the soil because, if he were permitted to wander 
at his discretion, cultivation would stop and the com- 
munity be injured. The Westminster Gazette would de- 


nounce such a course as positively evil, as a step back 
to the darkest ages, as a tyrannical interference with 
the right of every man to sell his labour freely in 
the place where he saw a prospect of the best return. 
We cordially agree with those sentiments, hating slavery 
and serfage in every form; but then we should apply 
them to Mr. C. H. Wilson also. If it is immoral to turn 
the labourers of Hull into adstricti glebe, serfs bound to 
reside in a particular place for that place’s benefit, it is 
a fortiori immoral to apply such a coercive principle to a 
single man selected from the community because he has 
benefited it so much. The Westminster Gazette is really 
suggesting that Mr. Wilson is a serf of Hull; that he is 
bound to stop there against his will and make Hull rich 
involuntarily ; that he has no right to take either himself, 
or his ships, or his money, or anything else that is his, to 
a port he likes better, and enrich that. We never remem- 
ber to have seen a more monstrous interference with per- 
sonal liberty defended in an English newspaper; and yet 
we do not doubt that the writer believes himself to be 
defending liberty all the while. He only forgets that 
the rights which he would, we are certain, defend at 
any self-sacrifice in the case of the multitude, are not 


‘forfeited because the individual who claims them has 


grown rich, or owns many ships, or has by any other kind 
of success proved himself a little more competent than his 
fellows. Mr. Wilson is a citizen as much as any one of 
his stokers, and is as entitled to his freedom as any steve- 
dore. Suppose the Westminster Gazette to be an unusual 
success, to employ hundreds or thousands of persons, to 
bring in a splendid revenue, yet to be dependent for all 
those gocd things upon the ability or popularity or special 
gifts of its editor—a state of affairs by no means impos- 
sible in journalism—would it be utterly immoral, almost 
criminal, in that editor, if he were dissatisfied with his 
position, or his pay, or his treatment by his subordinates, to 
quit the paper, thereby ruining it, and transfer his powers 
to some other paper or locality ? The Westminster Gazette 
would indignantly deny the liability of its editor to be so 
“enslaved,” yet wherein would his case differ, in the 
event supposed, from that of Mr. Wilson? Each brings 
work to persons and wealth to a place, and each, in 
departing, injures those persons and pro tanto cripples 
that place. Moreover, each owes his wealth, in a degree, 
to the labour of those whom he quits, and to the orderli- 
ness of the place which, to the extent of his means, he, in 
departing, ruins. 

We do not write in the least as opponents of Trades- 
unions. We have always maintained that, except in the 
case of soldiers, which rests on a different principle of 
morality, the right of the individual to be master of him- 
self involves his right to combine with others; that com- 
binations for good terms of employment are perfectly just ; 
and that the operation of Unions has been, on the whole, 
decidedly beneficial. We would, moreover, gladly see them 
extended to unskilled and half-skilled labour, because we 
see a tendency, whenever those classes are not combined, 
to pay the individuals which compose them a wage too low 
to maintain a civilised life. We would gladly see the mini- 
mum pay of urban labour raised from 15s. to 20s. a week, 
even though the amenity of life among the professional 
and propertied classes were distinctly diminished by the 
change. But we cannot conceal from ourselves that the 
New Unionists are urging claims which involve either a 
complete industrial revolution, the Commune becoming 
the sole employer of labour, or the reduction of the em- 
ployers to the very slavery from which their men are emanci- 
pated. We see it asked whether masters ought to be free 
to combine, whether an association like the Federation of 
Shipowners is not “an anti-social evil.” We hear of 
demands publicly made that neither police nor military 
should intervene in any Labour quarrels,—that is, in fact, 
that the men should always be free to use physical force 
even in breach of law. We receive every week proposals 
for the compulsory splitting-up of estates, for the “ muni- 
cipalisation”’ of urban properties, for the expropriation of 
all mines, quarries, fisheries, or other industries based upon 
any quality inherent in land or water. More than this, we 
see the right of men to property in their own labour 
attacked as if the very claim to it were a crime, as if the 
man who chooses to keep outside a Union were a kind of 
pirate, to be put an end to by force, and with as little 
scruple as if he were a tiger ora shark. These are radi- 
cally unjust claims; and we think it most unfortunate 
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and most ominous that, owing partly to a perverted 
idea of philanthropy—that is, to the notion that only a 
crowd can suffer—and partly to the competition for votes, 
many journalists have displayed towards such extreme 
claims a special toleration. They, at least, ought 
to be impartial, for they are both employers and em- 
ployed; but they are amongst the least impartial in the 
community. They write on both sides as if they were 
writing of wars, in which the only thing to be considered was 
comparative force ; and urge both sides to extra efforts with 
a recklessness of which in actual warfare they would show 
themselves ashamed. We doubt sometimes if anything 
done by masters would be condemned as harsh by the 
Times, or if anything done by men short of positive crime 
would seem to the Chronicle deserving of reprobation. The 
result is that strikes grow more bitter, that the policy of 
the Kingdom may be influenced by the relation of the 
parties to labour, and that the cordial agreement which 
is the essential condition of good wages and short hours, 
because it is the essential condition of the strict organisa- 
tion, without which force is perpetually wasted in un- 
profitable muddling, is further off than ever. The 
journalists are more responsible, and, we are bound to 
:add, more mischievous than even the Labour agitators. 
‘The latter are under strong temptations ; they must show 
-their men results to keep their influence alive ; they are, 
-to the most singular degree, victims of the illusion that 
- strong language and effective language are synonymous ; 
and they are reckoned by those they address very nearly 
at their value. The journalists are reckoned as far more 
influential than they are, because of their impersonality ; 
they can be fairly impartial if they please, without suffer- 
ing for their moderation; and that they do not please, but 
by preference storm and bluster and shriek, is one of 
-the worst signs we recognise in the hour. The Labour 


-question is far and away the most serious one of our 


day,—so far, we are heartily with the most furious 
advocates of either side; but it cannot be settled if either 
— are to be treated as mere villains, immersed in sel- 
~fishness, and needing to be put down by the community at 
‘large. The men have a clear right to abstain from labour 
-rather than work with other men whose conduct they 
dislike; and the employers have a clear right if they do 
abstain, to fill their places with labourers less prejudiced 
or more in want of wages. ‘Till those two cardinal rights 
are acknowledged, there can be no moderation in the 
struggle between the parties, and no sincere justice in the 
comments passed upon their conduct. Imagine the con- 
dition of opinion under which an honest writer can sen- 
tence a shipowner like Mr. C. H. Wilson to be “interned” 
in Hull because he has made Hull so rich that he cannot 
in justice to its people be allowed to go whither he may 
;please. 





THE CREEPING-ON OF FEDERALISM. 


HE most remarkable feature of the debate which is 

dragging its slow length along in the House of 
Not 
that anybody wants it. The Irish Home-rulers would 
‘much prefer pure independence, or even pure Colonial in- 
-dependence, if they knew how to beat Ulster without the 
‘help of the Imperial Government. In Scotland there is a 
feeble party for Scotch Home-rule; but no Scotchman 
would even listen to Scotch Home-rule if he could realise 
that Scotchmen might lose any atom of influence over the 
{imperial Government of the United Kingdom,—and of 
course they would lose a vast deal of their influence over 
it,—by giving up their control of English finance and 
English mercantile development. Many of the Welsh 
would like Home-rule if they could emulate Ireland in 
helping to govern us without allowing us to help in 
governing them. But we are not aware that a single 
Member of any constituency in England has expressed a wish 
for English Home-rule for its own sake, and apart from 
the very natural objection to have all sorts of foreigners, as 
Mr. Wallace boldly called Irishmen, interfering in English 
affairs without having any quid pro quo, any right to 
interfere beyond their own borders. But notwithstanding 
this absolute indifference to Federalism for its own sake, 
you can see everywhere that the logic of the cry for 
Home-rule for Ireland is gradually affecting the minds of 
all classes of Members, and converting them to a half-and- 
half fancy that our “manifest destiny” lies in that 
direction. We greitly regret that Mr. Asquith postponed 





his speech on the Bill till it. is impossibl 

his views on the subject before we my to hag Fle ta the 
original author of the federal solution of the difficult . 
and we must say that if he, as much the most influentia, 
Member of the present Government who has co uetted 
with Federalism, still gives it the weight of his authorit 
now that he is a Minister of the Queen, England will ha 
more to suffer from his counsel in favour of that ver IL 
advised course, than he will be able, by all his abilit 4 
lucidity, and firmness of purpose, to compensate us ro 
even if his political career should prove to be as brilliant 
as his friends may fairly hope. Sir George Trevelyan does 
not conceal from us for a moment that it is Federalism 
to which he looks as the natural issue of the present 
Home-rule movement. And there are others of her 
Majesty’s Ministers who have indicated the same view 
On Wednesday, Mr. Storey confessed that he had become 
one of the logical victims of the Federal scheme. It 
had startled him extremely at first,—as well it night sane 
and even now he would fain avoid it, but he saw little 
chance of doing so. On Thursday, Mr. Wallace followed 
in something of the same strain. He declared, indeed 
that Scotland is not yet ripe for it, that England 
is not yet ripe, and that as Ireland is ripe, she 
must take the consequences of being in this respect 
in advance of the other portions of the United King. 
dom, and rather even resign her influence over Im- 
perial affairs for a certain period, than aspire to 
interfere with our affairs while she repudiates our inter- 
ference with her own. He professed to be an advocate of 
the proposal of the Bill for letting the Irish Members 
“pop in and out,” according to the subject under discus- 
sion, disappearing if the subject happens to be British, 
and reappearing if it happens to take the Imperial turn. 
But with all his heat against the proposal to keep the Irish 
Members for all purposes, British and Imperial alike, he 
too treated Federalism as the goal towards which we are 
travelling. And what seems to us still more ominous, the 
Federal idea is creeping even into the minds of the old 
Conservatives. Colonel Bridgeman (M.P. for Bolton) 
spoke of it with a certain tolerance, not to say even a 
leaning towards it, in his speech of Thursday night, though 
he declared very properly that a great policy of that kind 
should be discussed as a whole, and not insinuated as a 
mere accessory to the Irish scheme of the Government, in 
order to open out ultimate possibilities which may reduce 
a few of the objections to that policy as actually presented 
for the acceptance of Parliament. 

Now, all this coquetting with a Federalism which 
nobody pretends to desire for its own sake, seems to us 
exceedingly mischievous and dangerous. It is loosening the 
whole cohesion and homogeneity of the United Kingdor, 
simply in order that all other portions of it may hang as 
loosely together as Ireland will hang with Great Britain if 
Home-rule be carried. We submit that the effect of this 
loosening of Ireland,—if the knot between Ireland and 
England is to be loosened instead of tied more firmly,— 
should involve not the loosening of all the other parts of 
the United Kingdom, but the strengthening and con- 
firming of the bonds which connect those parts. If 
we are to have an outstanding partner who may at 
any time turn into a rival, we should at least take 
double care that all the rest of the Kingdom is made 
strong and powerful. We never heard of a more 
insane policy than that of levelling-down the solidarity of 
the various portions of Great Britain to the level of the 
weakest tie which the United Kingdom can furnish: us. 
Nay, even that is not the worst. Many of these Federalists 
profess openly their wish to place the Colonies in the 
same relation to the Government of Great Britain in 
which Ireland is to be placed, so that, for the future, 
the Empire is to be a loose structure sprawling, as it were, 
on frail tenter-hooks all over the globe, without even a 
single strong core at the heart of the Empire,—for Great 
Britain itself is to be disintegrated and dissolved into we 
know not how many arbitrary political atoms, in order that 
Ireland and our distant Colonies may not feel themselves 
overweighted by the unity and cohesion of Great Britain. 
Was there ever an insaner political proposal than this? We 
are told that we can no longer govern Ireland as we have 
been governing it, and must substitute for the Union 
something which is not to be disunion, but is to 
be some rather easy slip-knot which will render the 
tie rather less burdensome for Ireland and rather more 
dubious for England. Let us suppose that most disputable 
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axiom granted. What is then the most reasonable policy for 
Great Britain when thus confronted with a new danger,—a 
separate Administration, as well as a separate Legislature, 
which will have, as every one admits, enormous advantages 
for stretching the weak tie that remains till it is hardly a 
tie at all? Clearly to make the best of the unity of Great 
Britain, and not to dissolve that unity also, for the sake 
of a most undesirable and objectionable symmetry. When 
Austria gave Hungary her independent organisation, did 
the German part of the Empire seize the occasion to dis- 
solve itself into federalised fragments also ? That was a 
triumph of the logic of disunion of which Austria never 
dreamed. And it seems to us that if Irish Home-rule is 
to be made the opportunity for breaking-up Great Britain 
into fragments, Ireland may well boast that she has indeed 
obtained her revenge,—that she has not only got rid of 
British control, but set an example which the various closely 
welded parts of Great Britain have, in the frenzy of this 
contagious centrifugalism, found it impossible to ignore. 
Verily, the parable of the spirit who, wandering through 
the dry places, associated with himself seven spirits worse 
than himself, could not easily find a better illustration. 





THE IMPROVED SITUATION IN THE BALKANS. 


HE honorific reception of Prince Ferdinand of Bul- 
garia and his Premier, M. Stambouloff, by the Court 
of Vienna, is of considerable political importance. Like 
the betrothal of the Prince to a connection of the Haps- 
burgs, the warning recently given to Servia, and many 
incidents in Roumania, it shows that the Austrian Court 
has definitely made up its mind to defend the existing 
situation in the Balkan Peninsula, and that, in fact, the 
broad shield of the Triple Alliance has now been extended 
between the small States and harm from their only enemy. 
M. Stambouloff, in his conversation with the correspondent 
of the Times—reported in the Times of Thursday—makes 
no secret of his conviction on this point. He declares 
that Russia cannot now pass through Roumania on her 
way to Bulgaria without fighting the army which relieved 
her from her position before Plevna, and also, as the 
correspondent hints, a much more powerful force,— 
that is, of course, the Austrian Army. King Charles of 
Roumania has his Army in perfect order, and in spite of 
Russian protests, has finished his fortifications with their 
strongest defences all constructed so as to resist attack 
from the Russian side. A march through the Dobrudscha 
is impossible, as the Russians might be taken in flank, and 
Bulgaria, therefore, as a matter of fact, can be attacked 
only through the Black Sea by a sudden descent on 
Bourgas. The Russians have now a powerful fleet of 
transports in the Black Sea; but they would hardly 
venture on so desperate a raid without being certain of 
English opinion ; and if they did, the means of resisting 
them appear to be ready prepared. M. Stambouloff asserts 
that Bulgaria could fight the Russians with two hundred 
thousand of her own trained men, all well equipped ; while 
it may be taken as certain that the Ottoman Army 
would, in such an event, support Bulgaria, the Sultan 
dreading so close a Russian approach to Constantinople. An 
attack on Servia by Russia is hardly to be dreaded, as she 
lies too far to the westward. And in fact, the situation, as 
described by M. Stambouloff, comes to this: Although the 
federation of the Balkans is as yet imperfect and incom- 
plete, an informal federation exists under the protection of 
the Austrian and Turkish Empires; so that Russia, if she 
invaded the Peninsula, would be resisted by two great 
fighting States and at least three of the Balkan States— 
Bosnia, Roumania, and Bulgaria—which, together, would 
add to the great armies behind them three hundred thou- 
sand drilled men. As there will be, or should be, no break 
in this situation while the Triple Alliance lasts, it is quite 
possible that all the Balkan States except one may enjoy 
ten, fifteen, or twenty years of peace, during which their 
armies will be still more thoroughly organised, and their 
wealth will be indefinitely increased. The King of Roumania 
18 a Hohenzollern, and does not waste; in Bosnia, M. 
Kallay is now paying all expenses out of revenue; and the 
Bulgarians have ample funds for all they at present desire 
to do. Their peasantry are getting rich, and the taxes are 
paid with exemplary punctuality. 
_ This account shows an immense advance towards stability 
in Eastern Europe; but there are two weak places 
remaining still. One is the condition of Servia, where the 





Treasury is always in difficulties, and where the parties 
quarrel hotly with each other and with the regular Army, 
which remains, in a vague way, devoted to King Milan. 
It was recently believed that an explosion in Belgrade could 
not be avoided ; and even now it is doubtful whether the 
soldiers will not be provoked to use their arms. There is 
always, however, some trouble in Servia; and it must not 
be forgotten that next year the young King attains his 
majority, and the unsuccessful ad interim Constitution 
comes to an end, and that Austria has always the power 
of raising her tariffs, and so compelling the peasantry, 
who cannot live without the Austrian demand for their 
products, to keep the peace. The political parties, more- 
over, do not want to see an Austrian occupation ; and, in 
spite of their violent language, will probably wait to see 
what a new reign will do for them, and what they may 
hope from the stroug Premier whom the young King’s 
advisers will endeavour to select. The other weak place is 
Macedonia, which, though powerless for the moment, frets 
bitterly under its Turkish Pashas, and listens always to 
any agitators, especially Russian, who promise it any 
relief. The Province is unhappily an object of jealousy 
to three Powers—Greece hoping for half at least, Bulgaria 
intending to have a large slice, and the Austrian Emperor 
never forgetting that his road to the Aigean, should he 
ever be compelled to take it, lies through Macedonia. 
There is a tendency, therefore, to leave the Macedonians to 
their wretchedness, to be relieved only when the great war 
has been fought out; but we do not quite see why a 
compromise is impossible. The Sultan, if guaranteed 
a large tribute for his own personal use, might consent 
to appoint a Christian Viceroy of Macedonia, not to be 
removed for, say, ten years, and to govern in the 
main as the Macedonians wish. Personally, he would gain 
instead of losing; no question of sovereignty would be 
raised ; and the Macedonians could no more rebel than 
they can now, while they would have far less inducement. 
The Macedonians, in fact, would await their future, what- 
ever it is to be, in peace instead of in misery; while no 
claim to the ultimate right of ruling them would be settled 
prematurely. It is there that the flame will burst out 
some day if some arrangement is not made, the advance 
both of Bulgaria and Greece in civilisation driving the 
Bulgarians and Greeks of Macedonia half-crazy with thirst 
and envy ; and it is there that diplomacy ought to be able 
to establish some endurable modus vivendi to last till the 
fate of the Eastern Peninsula is settled by the sword, or 
till a federation of the Balkans can be organised strong 
enough to hold its own even against a first-rate Power. 


THE WRONG AND RIGHT WAY OF DEFENDING 
THE WELSH CHURCH. 


HE opposition te the Welsh Suspensory Bill runs 
some risk of being hindered by the desire of some of 
those who direct or take part in it to overstate their case. 
It is not only that men who feel strongly are apt to speak 
strongly. That does but lead to violent language, and 
violent language is soon discounted and soon forgotten. 
It is that men who think that a particular course of action 
is wicked as well as inexpedient, find a difficulty in con- 
fining themselves to the political side of the objection. 
If every one were logical, this would not much matter. 
The object of both parties would be the same, and it 
would be a consideration of no moment that they justified 
their pursuit of it on different grounds. Neaelrpae 
every one is not logical, and we constantly meet people 
who say that they cannot work with So-and-so, not because 
they disapprove of what he is trying to do, but because 
they cannot admit the force of the reasons for which he 
does it. We do not defend this frame of mind; we only 
say that it exists, and that, as it exists, it is expedient to 
make allowance for it. If that allowance is not made we 
shall be very likely to alienate some who might otherwise 
have helped us, while we shall gain over nobody who is not 
ours already. Much of what is written or spoken against 
the Suspensory Bill, or rather against the scheme of Dis- 
establishment and Disendowment which the Suspensory 
Bill takes for granted, seems to us to be open to objection on 
this ground. Instead of resting the opposition to the Bill on 
arguments which every defender of an Established Church 
can make his own, some reasoners prefer to take what they 
regard as higher ground, and to denounce Disendowment 
as an act of sacrilege and as a robbery of God. We can 
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quite understand that those who take this view of it, feel 
that to oppose it on the plea that it is diverting money 
from a useful purpose to a useless one, and surrendering 
a solid, practical advantage because the Nonconformists 
cannot bear that the Church should have what they do not 
want, is to prefer the half to the whole. But what we 
want them to consider is whether a half which all sup- 
porters of the Established Church can make their own, 
is not better than a whole which is only shared by a few. 
Will not the opposition be more homogeneous, and work 
together with greater good-will, if those who compose it 
are willing to confine themselves to arguments of which 
all can see the force, than if one section of them is using 
language which the rest regard as extravagant or untrue? 
We are all agreed that Disendowment would be a wanton 
sacrifice of money now devoted to a very useful purpose. 
Some of us think it would be more than this,—that it 
would be impious, as well as inexpedient. But those who 
are convinced of its impiety will not oppose it any the less 
because they limit themselves to the objection of inex- 
pediency ; whereas those who take this lower ground may 
be so offended at what they think the extravagance of the 
charge of impiety, that they may refuse to co-operate with 
those who bring it. 

Perhaps we shall make this clearer if we consider for a 
moment the nature of the argument we are deprecating. 
Church property consists, in the main, of tithes, the col- 
lection of which can be enforced by law, and of lands or 
money given by individual Churchmen. The former 
derives its main value from the action of the State. If 
the State had made no special laws to secure its being 
paid, or if the State were now to repeal those laws, tithe 
would practically cease to exist. | There is no need, there- 
fore, for Parliament to take away this form of endowment 
from the Church ; it would be quite enough for the purposes 
of Disendowment if it left the clergy to get their tithes 
without any special help. Is it reasonable to claim a religious 
sanction for property of this kind ? No doubt, if we look 
to the antiquity of the charge, and the fact that the land 
has been bought over and over again for less money than 
it would have fetched had no such impost been in ex- 
istence, it is as much property as houses or agricultural 
implements. But if we look to the method of collection, 
it is an impost very much like any other impost. 
It is levied without reference to the religion of those 
from whom it is due. It was enforced, till quite 
lately, by the same process of distraint that is em- 
ployed in enforcing payment of rent. Does the cause 
of religion benefit by the argument that a tithe- 
payer who is in arrear is robbing not man but God? 
Is it not, at all events, essential to the fair use of such an 
argument that the defaulting tithe-payer should himself 
be a member of the Church of England, and admit that 
money due to the Church of England is money due to 
God? Should we think it reasonable if Englishmen in 
India were compelled to pay a tax for the support of a 
Hindoo temple or a Mahommedan mosque, on the plea 
that Hindoos or Mahommedans held that the tax, having 
been originally granted to God, could never be diverted 
from its original object? To rob God, must mean to with- 
hold money which God regards as dedicated to his service. 
But if the body which has the use of this money is not 
one of which God approves, how can it be robbery to take 
it away? The whole theory rests on the assumption 
that the Church of England is the true Church, and that 
money given to the Church of England is in a peculiar 
sense given to God. We say nothing as to the truth of this 
assumption; we only point out that to put it forward as 
a ground for resisting Disendowment, may make it difficult 
for those who cannot make it their own to co-operate 
heartily with those who can. 

There is another argument often used which at first 
sight may seem less open to question. It makes no 
reference to any special religious sanction; it only 
claims for the Church the same right to be pro- 
tected in the enjoyment of her property that is en- 
joyed by every other corporation. And undoubtedly in 
some countries this claim is a valid one. It was so far 
recognised in France, even at the time of the first Revolu- 
tion, that the National Assembly only evaded it by denying 
the legitimacy of any corporation. The foundation on 
which it rests is that the property of the Church was 
originally given by individuals to a body of which, and to 
purposes for whicb, they heartily approved ; and that it is 





as much robbery to take it away from the Church now as 
it would have been to take it away on the day when it first 
became hers. It is evident that this consideration involves 
the moral identity of the corporation at all times of its 
history. It is assumed that what the donor wished to give 
to the Church of the fourteenth century, he would equally 
wish to give to the Church of the nineteenth century 
because he would recognise in the Church at the later date 
the essential features which he had been familiar with 
at the earlier date. Legally, of course, there is a perfect 
identity between the two. But is there a moral identity ? 
To this question—and it is a vital question from the point 
of view of the sanctity of ecclesiastical endowments—we 
get widely divergent answers. The High Churchman 
declares that the moral identity is complete. All that 
is essential existed in the Church then, and exists 
in the Church now. The only changes that have 
taken place relate to matters of secondary moment. Un- 
fortunately, this view of the matter is challenged from two 
opposite quarters. The Low Churchman admits no such 
identity; the Roman Catholic admits no such identity; 
and whatever we ourselves may think about it, we cannot 
but feel that it is a matter of absolute uncertaint 

whether, if a donor of the fourteenth century had lived 
on to the sixteenth, he would have beheaded others with 
Henry VIII., or have been beheaded himself with Sir 
Thomas More. Before, then, we can build the case for 
endowments on the indefeasible right of corporations to 
the property given to them, we have to determine whether 
the reforms of the sixteenth century have not so changed 
the Church of England as to make: it impossible to say 
whether the donors of a previous century would have 
accepted or rejected them. 


It appears, then, that both the sacrilege argument and 
the corporation argument are two-edged weapons which, 
in expert hands, may readily be turned against those who 
wield them. No such objection applies to the common- 
sense contention that whether ecclesiastical property 
belongs in the last resort to the Church or to the State 
matters little, since on either ground we are prepared to 
resist any variation in the uses to which it is at present 
applied. If it be Church property, let the Church enjoy 
it undisturbed. If it be national property, let the nation 
continue as heretofore to assign the usufruct of it to the 
Church. Between those who are agreed as to who shall 
possess an estate there need be no serious controversy as 
to the nature of the title by which it is held. 








PROPERTY IN CHARACTER. 

HE prosecution for cruelty commenced this day week at 
Chester in a case resembling, if the facts reported can 

be established, that of Mrs. Montagu in Ireland, may or may 
not turn out to be justified. The conflict between the evidence 
of the witnesses on each side makes it a question of truthful- 
ness; nor does there seem to be any doubt at all that the 
child whose treatment by its mother wasin question, wasat least 
well and carefully fed. The injuries it had sustained might, 
according to some of the medical evidence, have been accounted 
for by falls in the attempt to run, and this will be the real 
issue for the jury when the case comes on for trial. But this, 
at least, is clear,—that if the statements of the prosecution 
can be sustained, the motive of the mother was, as it was in 
Mrs. Montagu’s case, to break early the child’s will, and to 
make him, so far as possible, an obedient echo of her own will. 
And this probably is at the root, of a great deal of the cruelty 
which is inflicted under the name of parental “ discipline.” 
Discipline, properly speaking, should, of course, aim at making 
children obey, and obey cheerfully, in relation to matters on 
which their parents or teachers really know better what 
is good for them than they themselves do; in other words, 
it should aim wholly at the good of the child, and at 
the healthy development of its own character. But as a 
matter of fact, parents very often aim at something quite 
different. They feel towards the child as if it absolutely 
belonged to them, and as if their credit were concerned in 
making it evident to the world that it belongs to them, crd 
answers to their word of command as instantaneously as a 
dog performs its little tricks when the word of command 
is given. Many parents regard their pride as deeply con- 
cerned in extorting from their children an exact corre- 
spondence to their signals, not merely when that is for the 
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children’s benefit, but whether it be for their children’s 
benefit or not, simply because it is gratifying to their own 
sense of property in the child to see it echo their minutest 
wishes. Just as a man takes the greatest pride in making his 
horse obey the slightest signal of the rein or whip, a father 
and mother will often take the utmost pride in making their 
children obey the most arbitrary orders, only because they 
give them, and because they look at the commandment, 
«Children, obey your parents,” as one given for the glori- 
fication of the parents, and not for the advantage of the 
children. Even schoolmasters and governesses sometimes 
fall into the same state of mind, and do not consider them- 
selves good disciplinarians unless they can obtain instant 
obedience to orders given exclusively to test the subordina- 
tion of their pupils, and not even devised for their good apart 
from discipline. Now, up to a certain point, of course, mere 
discipline is as essential in schools and families as it is essential 
inanarmy. It is impossible for parents and teachers to be 
always explaining why this or that rule is made, and if a child 
will never obey until it understands why it is asked to obey, 
it will grow up without any of that pliancy to the control of 
superiors which is absolutely essential to the organisation 
even of a household, and much more to that of a school or a 
State. Discipline implies ready obedience to orders of 
which the reason is not understood ; but it should always 
rest on the belief that these orders will be given for sufficient 
reasons, and not for the mere satisfaction of those who give 
them in seeing them implicitly obeyed. The first lesson a 
superior,—either in a family or a school or an army or a 
State,—has to learn, is that there is no such thing as property 
in the character of a human being ; that when the individuality 
of a character has to be suppressed,—and of course the 
organisation of society requires that it must often be sup- 
pressed,—it is suppressed either for its own good or for the 
good of others to whom consideration is due, and that beyond 
the limits of these obligations, individuality, far from being 
ahindrance and annoyance to be got rid of as completely 
as possible, is a distinct gain to the universe. The wish of 
some parents to wield as much power over the wills and 
characters of their children, as they do over the motions of the 
horses they ride or drive, is not only a foolish but an evil 
wish. To get excellent instruments on which they can per- 
form as they would perform on a piano, always eliciting 
exactly the particular vibration that they desire and expect, 
is clearly not the true object of family life. On the con- 
trary, character, far from being an instrument to be per- 
formed upon by others, should always be a new source 
of life and originality, which no one should be able to govern 
despotically from outside, and which, even from inside, is in a 
great degree a mystery and a marvel to him who has most 
power over it. The mere notion of making character a kind 
of repeater, which responds by a given number of strokes to 
the parent’s touch, is a radically absurd one. What a parent 
ought to wish for is, indeed, instant obedience to orders given 
for the child’s good, and an eager readiness in the child to 
trust its parent; but beyond this, as much that is distinct and 
individual, and that has a separate significance of its own, as 
the child’s nature can provide. If there be an utterly mean 
and poverty-stricken type of parental ambition, it is to have 
children who shall be remarkable for nothing else than exactly 
corresponding to their parents’ orders,—who shall be echoes 
of their wishes, products of their suggestion. Mr. Babbage’s 
calculating machine was an offspring almost more interesting 
than such a child as that. 

It is one of the most curious indications of the tendency of 
the instinct for property to become an overruling passion, 
that it should prove a temptation, and sometimes a very power- 
ful temptation, to parentsto make their children mere creatures 
for the gratification of their own caprices. The secret of the 
temptation is, we suppose, a kind of petty ambition. Ambition 
of a higher kind loves to see its will regnant in the world at 
large. An ambitious orator delights in the power to thrill a 
great assembly with his own resolves and convictions. An 
ambitious statesman loves to see Kingdoms enforcing his 
wishes, and armies moving whenever he touches a spring; 
and so, we imagine, it is a sort of domestic ambition which 
delights to see children turned into mere executive agents for 
their father’s or mother’s volition, and multiplying, so to 
speak, the efficiency of that father’s or mother's influence in 
the world. But that, surely, is a very perverted sort of parental 





ambition. If character means anything great at all, it means 
something much more than a mere sounding-board for the 
character of others. The highest domestic ambition should 
aim at eliciting from the children of a family all the more 
perfect qualities and characteristics which the Creator 
has implanted in their nature,—and this is an aim which cannot 
possibly be consistent with that other aim of turning them 
into mere obedient subordinates of a parental will. Such an 
ambition as that is even poorer than the ambition of a man of 
science who desires to find in the universe nothing new, 
nothing but a vast increase of the forces with the use and 
manipulation of which he is already familiar. For in the 
world of character we are in a field altogether higher than 
any with which the man of science deals; and what a parent 
may fairly look for in a child, is something infinitely fresher 
and more wonderful and fuller of inexplicable beauty, than 
anything of which the man of science attempts to measure the 
meaning. To desire to exercise the privileges of ownership 
over the character of another, is desiring to make it some- 
thing infinitely less, infinitely poorer, than it was intended to 
be; because that means putting the very springs of one 
character in another character external to itself, which does 
not feel its inmost impulses, and cannot elicit from it, there- 
fore, its highest powers. A character in the keeping of another 
character is not a character at all; or, rather, it is a distorted 
character, a character twisted and diverted from its true pur- 
pose and significance. The passion for ownership is one 
which has no doubt a very legitimate place in human nature; 
but there is no passion which is more easily or more often 
exaggerated into an engrossing and debasing influence. 
Even in regard to things it is often excessive, and in regard 
to living creatures it frequently becomes a tyranny of the 
most hideous kind. But when it is allowed to intrude on the 
higher region of human character, when a man allows him- 
self to think that he has a sort of ownership in his wife’s 
spiritual nature, or when the parent allows himself to treat 
the child as if he had a right to make him exactly what he 
wishes him to be, this passion for ownership results in some 
of the most shocking of the moral perversions of which human 
nature admits. 





THE EFFECT OF CULTURE ON VITALITY. 

E rather wonder why the Daily Telegraph thinks it 
necessary to justify the recent assertion of M. Jules 

Simon that intellectual occupation tends to longevity. All 
around us are proofs of the truth of the assertion. So far 
from intellectual work diminishing vitality, the chiefs of all 
the intellectual professions are, and in recent times have been, 
men who have passed the ordinary term of years with un- 
diminished powers. In politics, the principal leaders whom 
this generation have known have been Earl Russell, Lord 
Palmerston, Lord Beaconsfield, and Mr. Gladstone, and every 
one of the three was at seventy in full vigour, while the last, 
at eighty-three, is coercing a reluctant party to endorse a policy 
which the people of England determinately reject. The great 
statesman of the Continent, Prince Bismarck, remains at 
seventy-eight a force with which his Government has to 
reckon; while the will of Leo XIII., an exceptionally intel- 
lectual Pope, at eighty-three, is felt in every corner of the 
world. The most intellectual and successful soldier of our time, 
the man who had really thought-out victories, Marshal von 
Moltke, was an unbroken man at ninety and more years. No 
men dare compare themselves in literary power with Tennyson 
or Carlyle, Victor Hugo or Von Ranke, and they all reached the 
age which the author of Ecclesiastes declared to be marked 
only by labour and sorrow; as also did Professor Owen, whose 
life was one long labour in scientific inquiry; and so has Sir 
William Grove, one of the most strenuous thinkers whom 
even this age of thinkers has produced. We might lengthen 
the list indefinitely; but to what use, when we all know that 
the most intellectual among lawyers, historians, novelists, 
theologians, physicists, politicians, and naturalists survive 
their contemporaries, usually with undiminished powers? In 
all statistical accounts, the clergy, whose occupation is wholly 
intellectual, rank first among the long-lived. A little lower 
down in the scale, the most hale men among us are those who 
have been doing intellectual work, often extremely hard work, 
through all their lives, and who are still so strong that all the 
professions are affected by their resolution not to retire, and 
the inability of younger men to invent a reason for making 
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their retirement compulsory. To say that they are picked 
lives is false, for they are so numerous that the intense 
vitality of the old and intellectual actually affects the 
organisation of society; and to say that the unintellectual 
flourish equally well, as the Daily Telegraph is half-inclined to 
do, is not provably true. The stupid among the cultivated do 
not survive in anything like the same proportion ; and though it 
is true that every workhouse contains one or two specimens of 
longevity, it will constantly be found that they were, for their 
class, exceptionally bright and thoughtful, capable of saying 
sayings and relating narratives which the majority were in- 
terested to hear. Among the ladies of the century, the oldest 
have been the brightest—take Lady Smith or Mrs. Procter 
for examples-—and it would be easy, in London alone, to 
assemble a “grey party ” of women all over seventy whose 
talk would put that of the girls and younger matrons to 
shame for its vivacity and verve. It is true, no doubt, that 
there are men without intellectual occupations who live long 
in right of constitutions without weak places in them, and 
true, also, that freedom from anxiety of itself is favourable to 
longevity; but, to judge from the scene around us, no anti- 
septic, no preservative against decay, is quite equal to an occu- 
pation which requires a steady tax upon the brain. Numbers 
of these “ancient men,” too, can still walk, ride, tricycle, bowl 
in a way their sons can only just surpass, and exhibit a degree 
of physical health which makes one wonder why insurance- 
offices should accept them for annuities, or why experienced 
surgeons should whisper that after eighty-five the scientific 
“expectation of life” may be calculated by days. We do not 
hesitate to say that if brain-power were hereditary—which, 
pace Mr. Galton, it is not, or at least is not without intervals 
—a race of men living for ages by intellectual occupation 
alone would radically modify all theories as to the expectation 
of life, would add to it, that is, by at least ten solid years. 
Nor is it impossible to guess with at least some approach to 
conviction at the physical cause of the longevity often dis- 
played by the intellectual, if physically they are fairly sound. 
No proposition is more fully established than this,—that use, 
within certain limits of moderation, strengthens instead of 
weakening the faculty used. The gamekeeper who walks 
all day, can walk at seventy better than any sedentary man ; 
hunting-men, though they lose their nerve, never lose 
the muscles which control a horse; and a gardener of 
seventy will dig without fatigue, while his employer of fifty- 
five gives in. It is said, on good evidence, that a Japanese 
‘dentist can train his fingers to pluck out teeth without in- 
struments; and even the eyes can be made by habit abnormally 
strong. Dr. Brudenell Carter, in an admirable paper on this 
subject, proved that the popular notion about “ use ” destroying 
the eyes was a pure fallacy, journeymen watchmakers using 
their magnifying glasses—fixed, remember, not in both eyes, 
but in one of them—for forty years consecutively without 
appreciable injury or decay of visual power. “ Training,” it 
is true, often exhausts force; but that is because we train in 
athletics in order not to improve the normal strength for 
normal exertion, but to obtain abnormal power for a 
short abnormal effort, sometimes too great for the springs 
of life to bear. Use is the great preservative, not de- 
stroyer, of strength; and the use of the brain protects and 
develops the nerve-power of which it is the reservoir, and on 
which, in part, longevity depends. You may kill a man with 
anxiety very quickly; but it is difficult to kill him with work, 
especially if he retains the power, which most men of intel- 
lectual occupations more or less possess, of sleeping nearly at 
will, and without torpor. You may see some Judges do it 
every day, and with the most singular suddenness, not only 
the intellect but also the sense of hearing seeming to be sus- 
pended by an act of pure volition. The man who has used his 
brain all his life, say for six hours a day, has, in fact, trained 
his nerve-power, and placed it beyond the reach of early decay, 
or that kind of feebleness which makes so many apparently 
healthy men succumb so readily to attacks of disease. 
Doctors know the differences among men in this respect quite 
well, and many of them acknowledge that the “habit of sur- 
viving” which they find in their best patients arises from two 
causes,—one, which used to be always pleaded, being that 
soundness of physical constitution which some men enjoy by 
hereditary right ; and the other, some recondite form of brain- 
power, seldom exhibited, except under strong excitement, by 
any but those who throughout life have been compelled to 








think and, so to speak, use their thoughts as other men uge 
their ligaments and muscles. If such a man is tired of life 
medicine will not save him; but, as a rule, his will, consciously 
or unconsciously, compels the trained nerve-power to struggle 
on. Whether the brain can actually give power to the muscles 
is not certain, though the enormous strength sometimes deve. 
loped in a last rally looks very like it; but that it can 
materially affect vitality is quite certain, and has been acknow. 
ledged by the experienced in all ages. 

Why, then, has the popular instinct, which is so seldom 
entirely wrong, rather condemned brain-work as, on the whole, 
enfeebling ? We conceive for three reasons; one, which is now 
growing feeble, being the tradition of an earlier time of war. 
fare, when it was almost necessary to neglect the cultivation 
of the brain for that of the body, and the man of thews and 
sinews rose almost without effort to the top. The men whose 
trade is physical effort rarely cultivate the brain, and as they 
do not, despise it ; and this contempt, or rather distrust, having 
once been the governing idea of whole races, and successful 
races, has left a tradition operative even now. Another reason 
is that precocity is really a source of danger to life; and the 
people, seeing that the precociously learned or clever are frail, 
set the frailty down not to the precocity, but to the cleverness 
or the learning. They might as well despise ankles because a 
child set to walk too early usually grows bandy-legged, or, at 
least, loses the perfect litheness it should when standing up. 
right display. But the third cause has operated far more 
than the other two; and that is a form of natural selection, 
—the proclivity of the feeble towards purely intellectual 
work. They simply cannot do the other, and their failures 
in health are set down, not to natural feebleness, but to the 
intellectual work to which they have flown as to a refuge, or 
by natural recoil. That work has probably strengthened 
instead of further enfeebling them; but the commonalty look 
only to the total result, which, no doubt, is frequently 
disastrous in the extreme. The lad had no right to read 
as he did; but it was not the reading killed him. The 
man had no right to spend ten hours a day in his 
profession; but it was not the thinking essential to it 
which wore out his frame. That would have worn out 
in any case, whether he read or worked or not. We do 
not mean to say, of course, that there is no such thing 
as over-study, or over-devotion to an intellectual profession, 
for we all know instances which prove clearly the injury that 
may be so inflicted on a man’s vitality. We have known men 
who never recovered from the strain of an examination, which 
upon others as successful as themselves had no vital effect at 
all. But we do mean to say that intellectual work unaccom- 
panied by anxiety, and especially by pecuniary anxiety in 
men, or by the anxiety of intense competition in women, very 
rarely impairs the frames of the fit, and very frequently 
increases that store of vitality of which men like M. Jules 
Simon are really boasting when they speak of their unusual 
length of years. It was not while he was working that 
Shakespeare died; and it is after they retire that hard- 
thinking professionals, lawyers, doctors, authors, and con- 
structive engineers most frequently collapse. The intellectual 
work has sustained, not weakened them; and it is when they 
give it up that the weak places of the constitution, previously 
kept in health by mental activity and its effect upon nerve- 
power, succumb to disease or to that feebleness for which 
physicians have no name, although they recognise its signs so 
well and know when they are fatal. The men who task their 
brains “flicker out ” in idleness, not while they are at work. 





THE LIMITS OF SPEED AT SEA. 

HE coming Chicago Exhibition, which has had such an 
influence on the present value of the shares of the rail- 

ways leading to the great city of the West, has given an 
impulse to shipbuilding enterprise in this country which 
deserves more than a passing mention. The first of two 
enormous vessels, built specially for the Cunard Company to 
be in time for the rush to Chicago at the end of the summer, 
has this week made her trial-trip, and bids fair to fulfil her 
object of being the fastest, as well as the largest, of all the 
vessels employed on the Great Atlantic Ferry. The ‘Cam- 
pania ’ is a vessel of 18,000 tons displacement, 620 ft. in length, 
65 ft. broad, and her engines, of 30,000 horse-power, are to drive 
her at an ocean speed of 22 knots per hour. This will mean a 
passage of something over 5} days across the Atlantic, or about 
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half a day less than the time taken by the ‘Teutonic’ and 
‘Majestic.’ In order to gain this speed, her engines are 
50 per cent. more powerful than those of the ‘City of Paris,’ 
and her length is only 80ft. less than that of the ‘Great 
Eastern.’ She will carry four hundred cabin passengers, 
and will sail from Liverpool, the ancient head-quarters of 
the Atlantic passenger traffic. The object of the new ships is 
to cut the record of speed, which is at present held by the 
Teutonic,’ with an average of 20°35 knots per hour, and an 
outward passage made in five days and twenty-one hours. 

The average time in the early days of the Cunard Company 
was about fifteen days out; and though the speed and dimen- 
sions of most of the famous ships of the Atlantic fleets are 
familiar to many, it is often forgotten how very recent and 
how unforeseen was the development of modern fast-steaming. 
Its history might seem to belong to the story of the Atlantic 
liner, in which it is employed in such perfection. But, as a 
matter of fact, the origin of high speeds at sea, both past and 
present, must be sought elsewhere than in the requirements 
of the Transatlantic trade. The builders of small,and not of 
large vessels, have led in the race for speed, and it was not 
until the aid of the engineer had been first enlisted in the 
service of pleasure, and then diverted to the uses of war, that 
commerce stepped in and employed it with admirable skill in 
shortening the time of the Transatlantic passage. It was not 
in the Cunarders or the Inman liners, but in the ‘ Miranda,’ 
a 60 ft. launch, built upon the Thames in 1870 by Mr. Thorny- 
croft, that the first great advance in speed was made. 

When Sir Frederick Bramwell announced that he had been 
carried on the Thames at Putney at the rate of seventeen 
miles an hour, it was seen that there were possibilities in the 
future for steam navigation beyond anything that had hitherto 
been conceived. The ‘ Miranda’ was followed by the ‘ Gitana,’ 
a small steam-yackt in which the same inventor not only 
obtained greater speed, but, by the use of forced draught in a 
close chamber, showed that sudden and permanent additions 
to the power of steaming could be produced immediately and 
at the pleasure of the engineer. The vessel became as docile 
as a locomotive in the hands of its driver. Even so, the 
improvement might have remained confined to pleasure- 
launches, until the slow process of commercial demand had 
gradually absorbed it, had not the coincidence of the invention 
of the Whitehead torpedo created a sudden demand for swift 
‘boats from which to launch the new weapon. From that time 
until now, the torpedo-boat or the torpedo-cruiser has headed 
the race to attain high speeds at sea, and the experiments so 
made have had fair and exhaustive trials before passing into 
general use, first in the Navy, and later in the merchant-marine. 
Eighteen knots, 20 knots, and 22 knots were easily attained 
by the earlier torpedo-boats; and the use of forced draught, 
high-pressure of steam, and improved engines, which gave 
these results, soon became general in the Navy, and were 
adopted in the Atlantic liners. Speeds rose from an average 
of 84 knots in the earlier vessels, to the sustained ocean-speed 
of 20 knots in the ‘Teutonic’ and ‘Majestic.’ In 1869, the 
pressure in the boilers of the fastest ships was 301b.; 
which rose to 110lb. in the ‘Oregon’ and ‘Etruria’ in 
1883 and 1885; and has reached 1501b. and 180 lb. in the 
‘City of Paris’ and ‘Teutonic.’ But while the liners have 
reached the speeds gained by torpedo-boats ten years ago, 
recent improvements have again carried the last far beyond 
the limits set to the powers even of the new Cunarders. Boats 
like the Spanish ‘ Ariete’ class, with a displacement of 100 
tons and a length of 135ft., have run 26} knots on the 
measured mile, and can maintain a sea-speed, in moderate 
weather, of 24 knots per hour. The ‘ Decoy’ and ‘ Daring,’ 
now being built for the English Navy, though larger vessels 
than the torpedo-boate, are to give a speed of 27 knots; and, 
judging by the experience of the past, it is almost certain that 
the improvements which skill and knowledge have produced 
in the small vessels, will be imitated in the larger craft, to 
give the power of crossing the Atlantic at something approach- 
ing 30 knots an hour. That will reduce the time from the 
present average of six days to an average of four days’ steam- 
ing, unless the increase in cost be so great that passengers 
cannot be induced, even by a saving of one-third in the time 
spent at sea, to pay the increased fare which must be de- 
manded. 

Granting that the power of inventors and engineers to in- 

¢rease speed has by no means reached its limit, the two con- 





ditions which might at any moment check progress, and 
bring invention to a standstill, are to be found in the danger 
which might attend excessive speed, not within, but without the 
vessel, either by increasing the risk of collisions, or making it im- 
possible to perform duties on deck with safety and satisfaction, 
or in the increased cost of construction and working. The 
difference between 22 knots and 30 knots is probably not so 
wide as to increase greatly the risks already run from col- 
lisions. A slow vessel, sighting an Atlantic liner emerging 
from a fog-streak a mile off, and running at top-speed, is already 
so helpless, and so absolutely dependent on the good seamanship 
of the trained crew of the passenger-boat, that if high speeds 
were a menace to ocean traffic in general, the fact would be 
already admitted. Twenty-six knots, or something beyond 30 
miles an hour, produces far less discomfort on a ship’s deck 
than does the same speed on a locomotive. When the ‘ Ariete’ 
was running her full-power trial, the sensation on deck was 
exhilarating and pleasant, though the tingling vibration com- 
municated to the body by standing on sucha box of machinery 
working at incredible speed, suggested a ride on the back 
of some monstrous electrical fish. The question of cost 
is a more serious matter. The engine-rooms, even of the 
existing liners, demand a staff of 160 men and officers, 
making the total crew one of from 300 to 350, whose wages 
would be from £1,500 to £1,750 per month. When this sum 
is added to the expenses of maintenance, offices, insurance 
agency, port charges, interest on capital, and deprecia- 
tion, it is estimated that some £16,000 must be realised on 
each trip before any profit can be counted on. Fast steam- 
ing is frightfully expensive. It is always done under forced 
draught, with the maximum consumption of coal,—and even 
the present annual coal-bill of the Cunard Company alone 
shows an average of nearly 1,000 tons burnt by the fleet on 
every day in the year. The coal consumption of the new 
Cunarders will amount to 400 tons a day! On theother hand, 
the cost of speed decreases as the size of the ship increases. 
The 22-knots torpedo-boat requires engines of 10 horse-power 
to every ton of displacement. The Cunarder of 18,000 tons will 
be driven at 22 knots by machinery developing about 14 horse- 
power for every ton of displacement. The 18,000-tons ship is 
therefore some six times more economical of power than the 
70-tons boat. And the fact remains that the Cunard Company, 
in order to gain 2 knots on existing speed, have thought it 
within the limits of sound enterprise to build vessels at a 
prime cost of £200,000 more than that of the ‘Teutonic.’ 
That looks as if, in spite of the waste and extravagance of 
high speed, it can still be made to pay, so long as time is 
precious and sea-sickness remains a misery. 





THE DECADENCE OF FICTION. 

HERE is no more fruitful source of error and absurdity 

in argument than the not uncommon tendency to leap 

from a single fact to a general rule, and then search for in- 
stances afterwards whereby to support it. When there is 
added to this tendency a certain element of positive, “cock- 
sure” assertion, the result is apt to be very curious indeed. 
Of all people in the world one would have thought that Mr. 
Frederic Harrison should have been the last to afford an 
illustration of this eminently unscientific and unphilo- 
sophical form of reasoning, and it is with a sense of not 
unpleased amusement that one reads his contribution to the 
Forum of this month, and realises how human a philosopher, 
even a Positive philosopher, can be. Mr. Harrison seems, in 
the first place, to have been struck with the fact that there is 
no living novelist to-day who can be said to stand pre- 
eminently above his fellows. That we are willing to admit. 
If we were called upon at a moment’s notice to point out 
our first, our greatest living novelist, we confess that we 
should not be able to do so; the task would not only 
be an invidious but an impossible one, for there are many 
whose claims upon our admiration and affection really seem 
to be fairly equally based; and though we might profess a 
personal prejudice in favour of this particular one or other, it 
would be purely a prejudice and not a judgment founded upon 
an estimate of their merits. That is not Mr. Harrison’s 
deduction. ‘For the first time,” he says, “in the present 
century, English literature is without a single living novelist 
of the first rank.” Then upon that sweeping assertion he 
proceeds to build his theory of the decadence of the novelists. 
We have no great novelist, he says, because we live in an 
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age of the decadence of Romance; and for the decay of 
Romance he discovers a multiplicity of reasons, almost as 
convincing as the numerous instances which he adduces 
to prove his new rule. Had he, by romance, intended to 
refer only to pure romance and the older and more romantic 
form of fiction, we should have had little to say in answer. 
But it is only too evident that he makes no such dis- 
tinction, and includes under the head of “romance” the 
whole of fiction, the whole field of the novelist. With the 
end of the year 1865, he asserts, we saw the last of the best 
work of our great novelists, and with the death of Trollope 
we saw the last of the novelists themselves. Lytton, Disraeli, 
Hawthorne, the Brontés, Dickens, Thackeray, and Trollope— 
to be joined later by George Eliot—were all novelists of the 
first rank, and carried on to the middle of the century the 
“splendid period” that began with Miss Edgeworth and 
Miss Austen, followed by Fenimore Cooper and Sir Walter 
Scott. The first half of the century was splendid in its 
novelists; the second, the decadent half, sees only the deca- 
dence of their trade; and at no time is that decadence more 
apparent than it is to-day. We wonder that Mr. Frederic 
Harrison has refrained from quoting the decay of a dying 
century as the chief cause of the decay in romance. He does 
refrain, though he wistfully supposes “ that it cannot be 
more than a paradox to fancy that fin de siécle has anything 
to do with it; ” and draws our attention to the fact, if it isa 
fact, that the end of every century has been barren in litera- 
ture. In 1793, “in all Europe,” he says, there was “not a 
single accepted living master of the first rank in verse or in 
prose.” Is that a fact? In 1793, Burns, Cowper, and Gibbon 
still lived in England; though Wordsworth and Coleridge 
had not quite attained to a quarter-of-a-century in age. In 
Germany, Goethe and Schiller, Wieland, Richter, and a score 
of others, lived and flourished. In Italy, Metastasio had just 
died, and Leopardi was not yet born; but Alfieri and Goldoni 
still lived and wrote. In France, it was the year of the Revo- 
lution, and literature was at a discount. At the end of the 
preceding century, Mr. Harrison can only see the decline of 
Dryden; and yet Addison and Steele had begun to write ; and 
Swift, though perhaps unknown to fame, must have been at 
work. The end of the sixteenth century, of course, was 
notoriously barren, having no one to show but Shakespeare, 
Spenser, Marlowe, and a few others, so insignificant as to have 
easily escaped Mr. Harrison’s memory. 

We only draw attention to this little forgetfulness on Mr. 
Harrison’s part in the hope that it may prove of some kind 
of consolation to our modern novelists. It is hard upon a 
novelist, even at the end of a century, to be told that he is 
not of the first rank, and he may find comfort in the reflection 
that a literary critic who is capable of overlooking Shakespeare 
may also be capable of overlooking his own honourable person. 
If, in spite of these freaks of memory, he still feels hurt by 
Mr. Harrison’s oversight, we would recommend him to turn 
to the latter’s article in the Forum, and see for himself by 
what manner of critic he has been judged and found wanting. 
Should he be willing to acquiesce in the author’s judgment of 
our past novelists, he may well accept at once his estimates of 
the living ones. He will learn, among other things, that Mr. 
Harrison does not dispute that Mrs. Wood’s “ Village 
Tragedy ” may rank with “Silas Marner,” or that Dickens 
could not have bettered the “Two Drummer Boys” of 
Rudyard Kipling. We have read the “ Village Tragedy,” 
and have been struck by the sombre power and the literary 
capacity of its author. It is a very clever but rather un- 
pleasant picture of village life, not very faithful, and marred 
by a too evident striving for realistic effect. But to class 
it with “Silas Marner,” even to compare it to “Silas 
Marner,” is an ineptitude which we fondly thought beyond 
the capacity of the most careless critic. And why, in 
the name of wonder, does Mr. Harrison single out Dickens 
“to better” the “Drums of the Fore and Aft”? Because 
comparisons are not odious, it does not follow that they are 
not ridiculous. However, we will not concern ourselves 
with Mr. Harrison as a critic; it is as a philosopher, 
as a seeker after first causes, that he chiefly claims our 
attention in the Forum. What is the cause, he asks, 
of this decadence of fiction? In the first place, it is be- 
cause we have overtrained our tastes, we are overdone with 
criticism, we have formed too fastidious a standard in litera- 
ture. “A highly organised code of culture may give us good 
manners, but it is the death of genius;” it casts a chill upon 





originality, and cruelly curbs the outbreak of high spirits or 
romance. “Jane Eyre,” if produced to-day, “would not rise 
above a common shocker,” and the “riotous tomfoolery of 
Pickwick at the Trial” would be denounced as vulgar balder- 
dash. We will charitably suppose that by “ Pickwick ” Mr, 
Harrison means the scene, and not the hero of it, or we might 
fancy that his memory was again at fault. But surely it is 
hardly worthy of a philosopher to account for the inferiority 
of authors by the superiority of their readers. Secondly, we 
are told that violent political struggles check the flow of litera- 
ture; political ferment, war, social agitation, and especially 
the uneasy sense of impending change, are all fatal to its 
growth. “We in England are now in the most acute stage of 
all this period. Parliamentary reform, Continental changes, 
colonial wars, military preparations, Home-rule have absorbed 
the public mind and stunned it with cataracts of stormy debate. 
Weare all politicians, all party-men now.” Mr. Harrison fairly 
takes our breath away. Can a man then write of the “ Meaning 
of History,” and remain so forgetful of its facts? The most 
flourishing period of English fiction, according to his own 
showing, was contained between the years ’45 and ’65, a period 
which also covered the repeal of the Corn-Laws, the Chartist 
demonstration, the political excitement caused by revolutions in 
France and Germany, the Crimean War, the American Civil 
War, and other incidents which were at the time considered of 
importance. Can he really mean to maintain that, in comparison 
with that period, we are now passing through a time of violent 
political unrest? Thirdly, we may seek for a reason in the 
changed conditions of life. Comfort, electric-light, and 
equality are the death of romance. We have lost the old 
boisterous, picturesque, and jolly world in which both 
Fielding and Scott rejoiced; and the result is that poor 
romance has been driven to desperate shifts to preserve it- 
self. Hither it is virtuous, and phonographically, photo- 
graphically reproduces everyday life; or it is disreputable 
and—* Zolaesque.” ‘Men, revolting from this polite and 
monotonous world, are trying desperate expedients. Mr. 
Stevenson is playing at Robinson Crusoe in the Pacific, and 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling wants to die in a tussle with Fuzzy- 
Wuzzy in the Soudan. But it is no good.” There we have 
a complete and exhaustive account of Mr. Stevenson, of Mr. 
Kipling, and of all their works. The former happens to be 
exiled by ill-health ; the latter, to the best of our belief, has. 
not yet expressed any intention of dying in the way sug- 
gested; neither of them have had to go far afield in search 
of their subjects, and both have given us splendid romance 
from the material that lay at hand. Mr. Frederic Harrison 
might do worse than read some of their works; it is never 
quite safe to form an opinion of an author from paragraphs. 
in the newspapers. 


Mr. Harrison admits that critics praise, and good judges 
enjoy, the novelists of to-day,—*“ but their fame is partial, 
local, sectional.” Judged by this standard, Mr. Martin Tupper 
or “Satan” Montgomery were the two greatest poets of their 
age, and “ Called Back” was a greater novel than “ Esmond.” 
Most people, if they had been asked to give an opinion as to 
the most flourishing branch of literature at this end of the 
century, would have said, we fancy, that it was to be found in 
fiction. It is vain to prophesy; but nevertheless we cannot 
but cherish the conviction that another century will look back 
upon the end of this one as not unfruitful in masters of 
romance. Surely, a period which has produced Blackmore, 
Hardy, Stevenson, to say nothing of others, can hardly 
be called sterile in fiction. Nor can it fairly be called 
“the ladylike age,—the age of ladies’ novels,” though we 
willingly agree that women have played no inconsiderable 
part init. The fact is that Mr. Frederic Harrison, having 
started with a doubtful conclusion, has been somewhat put to 
it to find the necessary premises to argue from. We have no 
doubt that, had he been so minded, he could have preached 
to us a very convincing sermon on the decadence of meta- 
physics; but by ill-luck, he has pitched upon a branch of 
literature which happens to show fewer signs of decay, per- 
haps, than any other; and his argument is not convincing. 
For which reason we need not avail ourselves of the kind in- 
vitation towards philosophy with which he concludes. “ Let 
us accept what the dregs of the nineteenth century can give 
us, without murmuring and repining for what it cannot give, 
and should not give.” Tastes differ; some people like dregs ; 
we ourselves prefer to drink at a cup which we still find 
fairly full. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


AN EASTER SCAMPER. 
“Ye gon to Canterbury: God you spede.”—Cuavcer. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPeEcTATOR.’’] 

April 8th, 1893. 
$1r,—The furthest point south in our Easter scamper was 
Lourdes, to which I found that my companions were more 
bent on going than to any other possible place within our 
yange. The attractions even of the pass of Roncesvalles, of 
St. Sebastian, and the Pyrenean battle-fields of 1814, faded 
with them before those of the nineteenth-century Port Royal. 
At first Isaid I would not go. The fact is, I am one of the 
old-fashioned folk who hold that some day the kingdoms of 
this world are to become the kingdoms of Christ, and that all 
peoples are to be gathered “in one fold under one Shepherd.” 
{t has always seemed to me that one of the surest ways of 
postponing that good time is to be suspicious of otber faiths 
than our own; to accuse them of blind superstition and 
deliberate imposture; even to walk round their churches, as 
if they were museums or picture-galleries, while people are 
kneeling in prayer. So I said, “ No;” I would stop on the Ter- 
race at Pau, with one of the most glorious views in the world 
to look at, and carefully examine Henry IV.’s chateau, or go 
and get a round of golf with my hibernating fellow-country- 
men. I thought that the probable result of visiting Lourdes 
might be to make me more inclined to think a large section 
of my fellow-mortals dupes, and their priests humbugs,— 
conclusions I was anxious to avoid. However, I changed 
my mind at the last moment, and am heartily glad I did. 
It is an easy twenty miles (about) from Pau, from which 
you run straight to the Pyrenees, and pull up in a green 
nook of the outlying lower mountains, where two valleys 
meet, which run back towards the higher snow-capped 
range. They looked so tempting to explore, as did also the 
grim old keep on the high rock which divides them and com- 
pletely dominates the little town, that twenty years ago I 
couldn’t have resisted, and should have gone for an after- 
noon’s climb. But Iam grown less lissom, if not wiser, and 
so took my place meekly in the fly which my companions had 
chartered for the grotto. We were through the little town in 
a few minutes, the only noteworthy thing being the number 
of women who offered us candles of all sizes to burn before 
the Madonna’s statue in the grotto, and the number of relic- 
shops. Emerging from the street, we found ourselves in 
front of a green lawn, at the other end of which was a fine 
white marble church, almost square, with a dome; more like a 
mosque, I thought, than a Western church ; and up above this 
another tall Gothic church, with a fine spire, to which the 
pilgrims ascend by two splendid semi-circular flights of easy, 
broad steps, one on each side of the lower church, and holding 
it, as it were, in their arms. We, however, drove up the steep 
ascent outside the left or southern staircase, and got down at 
the door of the higher church, which is built on the rock at 
the bottom of which is the famous spring and grotto. We 
entered by a spacious porch, where my attention was at once 
arrested by the mural tablets of white marble, each of which 
commemorated the cure of some sufferer,— Reconnaissance 
pour la guérison de mon fils,” “de ma fille,” &c., being 
at least as frequent as those for the cure of the person 
who put up the tablet. I thought at first I would count 
them, but soon gave it up, as not only this big vestibule, 
but the walls of all the chapels, and of the big church 
below (built, I was told, and hope, by the Duke of Norfolk 
at his own cost) are just covered with them. This upper 
church was a perfect blaze of light and colour, much too 
gorgeous for my taste; but what the decorations were which 
gave this effect I cannot say, as I was entirely absorbed in 
noting the votive offerings of all kinds which were hung 
round each of the shrines, both here and in the lower church. 
The most noteworthy of these, to my mind, are the number 
of swords, epaulettes, and military decorations, which their 
owners have hung up as thank-offerings. I do not suppose 
that French officers and privates differ much from ours, and I 
am bold to assert that Tommy Atkins would not part with his 
cross or medal, or his captain, for that matter, with his 
epaulettes or sword, if they had gone away from Lourdes no 
better in body than when they went there hobbling from 
wounds, or tottering from fever or ague. 

When we had seen the upper church we went down a long 








flight of circular stairs, and came out in the lower (Duke of 
Norfolk’s) church; much more interesting, I think, archi- 
tecturally, and decorated in better, because quieter, taste than 
the upper one. From this we went round to the grotto in the 
rock, on which the upper church stands, and in which the 
famous spring rises, and over it a not unpleasant (I cannot 
say more) statue of the Madonna; and all round candles 
alight of all sizes, from farthing-dips to colossal moulds, 
many of which had been burning, they said, for a week. A 
single, quiet old priest sat near the entrance reading his 
missal, but only speaking when spoken to. In front were 
ranged long rows of chairs, on which sat or knelt some dozen 
pilgrims with wistful faces, waiting, perhaps, for the troubling 
of the waters. These are carried from the grotto to a series 
of basins along the rock outside, at one of which two poor old 
crones with sore eyes were bathing them, and talking Basque (I 
believe),—at any rate some unknown tongue to me. I should 
have liked to hear their experiences, but they couldn’t under- 
stand a word of my Anglican French. Here, again, the most 
striking object is the mass of crutches of all shapes and 
sizes, and fearsome-looking bandages, which literally cover 
the rock on each side of the entrance to the grotto, for the 
space (I should guess) of fourteen or fifteen feet on one side, 
and ten or twelve on the other. 

And so we finished our inspection, and went back to our 
fly, which we had ordered to meet us at the end of the lawn 
above mentioned, which lies between the churches and the 
town; and so to the railway-station, and back to Biarritz by 
Pau. I dare say that people who go there at the times when 
the great bodies of pilgrims come, may carry away a very 
different impression from mine. All I can say is, that I never 
was in a place where there was less concealment of any kind; 
and there was no attempt whatever to influence you in any 
way by priest or attendant. There were all the buildings and 
the grotto open, and you could examine them and their con- 
tents undisturbed for any time you chose to give to them, and 
draw from your examination whatever conclusions you pleased. 
So I, for one, can only repeat that I am heartily glad that I 
went; and shall think better of my Roman Catholic brethren 
as the result of my visit for the rest of my life. 

Of course, the main interest of Lourdes lies in the world-old 
controversy between the men of science and the men of faith, 
as to the reality of the alleged facts—miracles, as many folk 
call them—of the healing properties which the waters of this 
famous spring, or the air of Lourdes, or the Madonna, or some 
other unknown influence, are alleged to possess, and to be freely 
available for invalid pilgrims who care to make trial of them. 
Every one in those parts that I met, at Lourdes itself, at Pau, 
Biarritz, Bayonne, is interested in the question and ready to 
discuss it. Perhaps I can best indicate the points of the 
debate by formulating the arguments on each side which I 
heard, putting them into the mouths of representative men,— 
a doctor and a priest. I was lucky enough to fall in with an 
excellent representative of the scientific side, an able and 
open-minded M.D. on his travels. I had no opportunity of 
speaking to one of the priests; but their side of the argu- 
ment is stoutly upheld by at least half of the people one 
meets. : 

Dr.—They are nothing but what are called faith-cures, akin 
to those which the Yankee Sequah effects when he goes round 
our Northern towns in his huge car, with his brass-band and 
attendant Indian Sachems in the costume of the prairie. Of 
course, here the surroundings are far more impressive and 
serious; but the cures are the same for all that,—some action 
of the nerves which makes patients believe they are cured 
when they are not really. Probably nine-tenths are just as 
bad again in a few months. 

Priest.—W ell, don’t we say they are faith-cures? We don’t 
pretend that we can do them, as this Sequah you talk about 
does. You allow that great numbers think they are cured, 
and walk about without crutches or bandages, or pains in 
their bodies, and enjoy life again for a time at any rate; 
which is more than you could do for them, or they wouldn’t 
come here to be healed. 

Dr.—How long do they walk about without crutches or pains 
in their limbs? Why don’t you take us behind the scenes, and 
let us test and follow up some of these cures? 

Priest.—We can’t take you behind the scenes, for there are 
no scenes to go behind. We tell you we don’t do the cures, or 
know precisely how they are done. _We can’t hinder your 
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inquiries, and don’t want to hinder them if we could. There 
are the tablets of “ reconnaiszance,” with names and addresses ; 
you can go to these, if you like, or talk to the patients whom 
you see at the spring or in the chapels. 

Dr.—Come, now! You don’t really mean to say you believe 
that our Lord’s Mother appeared to this girl on March 23rd, 
1858, and told her that this Lourdes was a specially favourite 
place with her; and that she has, since that time, given these 
special healing qualities to the water or air of Lourdes, or 
whatever it is that causes these effects at this place ? 

Priest.—We mean to say that the girl thoroughly believed 
it, and we hold that her impression—her certainty—didn’t 
come from the devil, as it must if it was a lie; that it wasn’t 
the mere dream of a hysterical girl, and was not given her 
for nothing. Else, how can one account for these buildings, 
costing, perhaps, as much as one of your finest cathedrals, all 
put up in thirty-five years P 

Dr.—Yes; but that doesn’t answer my question. Did the 
Mother of our Lord appear to}this girl, and is it she who 
works the cures ? 

Priest.—If you mean by “appear,” “come visibly,” we don’t 
know. But you should remember always that the French 
have a very different feeling about the Madonna from you 
English. Perhaps you can’t help connecting her with another 
French girl, Joan of Arc, who believed the Madonna had 
appeared to her and told her she should turn you English out 
of France, which she did,—a more difficult and costly job 
even than building these churches. 

Dr.—Well, we won’t argue about {the Madonna, and I am 
quite ready to admit that the evidence you have here, in the 
tablets and votive offerings, the crutches and bandages, are 
primd-facie proof that numbers of pilgrims have gone away 
from Lourdes under the impression that they were cured. 
What I maintain is, that you have not shown, and cannot 
show, that your cures are not merely due to the absorption of 
diseased tissue, as the result of strong excitement,—an effect 
not at all common, but quite recognised as not unfrequent by 
some of the highest authorities in medical science. 

There the controversy rests, I think; at any rate, so far as I 
heard it debated; and I must own that the scientific explana- 
tion does not seem to me to hold water. To take one instance, 
would the absorption of diseased tissue drive a piece of cloth 
out of a soldier’s leg or body ? Perhaps yes, for what I know; 
but would the excitement of a mother cure the disease of her 
child? These two classes of cures (of which there are a great 
number) struck me, perhaps, more than any of the rest. But 
I must not take up more of;your space, and can only advise 
all your readers who are really interested in this problem to 
take the first opportunity they can of going to Lourdes, and, 
if possible, as we did, at a time when the great bodies of 
pilgrims are not there, and they can quietly examine the facts 
there, for—pace the doctors and men of science—these tablets, 
swords, crutches, &c., are facts which they are bound to 
acknowledge and investigate. I shall be surprised if they do 
not come away, as I did, with a feeling that they have seen a 
deeply interesting sight for which it is well worth while to 
come from England, and that there are two sides to this ques- 
tion of the Lourdes miracles (so-called), either of which any 
reverent student of the world in which he is living may con- 
scientiously hold. Vacuus VIATOR. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
HOME-RULE WILL-O’-THE-WISPS. 


(To tae Epitor or THE ‘‘ SpectTaTor,’’] 
S1r,—I notice a reference in your issue of April 8th to the 
“wild and ignorant dreams which have really led the greater 
number of the Irish voters to suppose that Home-rule will 
usber them straight into a land flowing with milk and honey.” 
Is not this from our side of the water fit to rank with those 
mentioned by you? 

A short time ago I was talking with a working man upon 
the subject of Home-rule. He was arguing for it, and during 
the conversation {he remarked, “We have over a hundred 
Irish in our workhouse here.” ‘“ Well,” I said, not seeing the 
bearing of the statement, “what of that?” “Why,” was the 
reply, “if we gave them Home-rule they’d have to go back to 
their own country.” Clearly to his thinking, “ Justice to 
Ireland” was closely akin to a saving of English rates.—I am, 
Sir, &c., f JONATHAN BARBER. 
Broomhall Park, Sheffield, April 10th. 





ee) 
THE RADICAL RUSH. 


(To tHe EpiTor oF THE “SPEcTaToR.’’] 
Srr,—As you have done me the honour to call attention to my 
article in the National Review, may I be allowed to say a word 
in answer to the three questions you propound? First, as to 
Ireland. Why, you ask, are not small farmers contented and 
conservative in Ireland? In Ireland, I should say, the system 
has not been allowed fair play. The “immortale odium et 
nunquam sanabile vulnus” engendered by differences of race 
and religion, and kept at fever-heat by a vast political and 
ecclesiastical organisation with ulterior objects to attain, is 
quite sufficient to prevent the Irish peasantry from affording 
any fair test of the social value of the plan which I suggest 
for England. Secondly, you ask, why should small farmers 
be conservative ? Because people who have got what they want 
generally are. Professional politicians, reformers, and philo. 
sophers take up with particular theories which they endeavour 
to realise by working with a political party. But the great 
body of the public do not do this. They have no theories to 
realise, and are, as a rule, opposed to organic changes when 
they have nothing to get by them. The small farmer, and the 
agricultural labourer expecting to be a small farmer, would be 
no exception. My contention is that he would be perfectly 
satisfied with his lot, and would do nothing calculated to 
derange a social system under which he found himself 
independent. If it is said he would still be discontented 
till he got the freehold, I can only say that my own 
experience of the English peasantry does not lead me 
to that belief; and, more than that, there is plenty of 
land to be bought without taking it away from those who 
do not wish to part with it. Your third question raises the 
real difficulty,— Where is the money to come from which would 
be necessary for the subdivision of holdings on any large 
scale? I have referred to this difficulty in my article. I 
acknowledge its gravity. Still, I must say, it does seem to 
me, considering all that is at stuke, an extraordinary thing 
that so wealthy a body as, in spite of agricultural depression, 
the British aristocracy still are, should be unable to raise the 
necessary funds.—I am, Sir, &c., 
THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 





AN ANSWER TO “D. S. M.” 


(To tHE EpiTox OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—Your art critic having published me as an “awful 
example ” in the Spectator of April 8th, I would like to say a 
few words on this criticism. He is a brilliant writer on art;. 
and, when he is propounding esoteric art doctrines to the 
“populace,” he is particularly interesting. He is therefore a 
critic who, to quote himself, “deserves criticism.” To be 
accused of lack of observation by “D. 8S. M.” need be no dis- 
paragement, as we all know what he means. By one who 
holds that all art worthy of the name must evermore consist 
of beautiful or clever (especially clever) renderings of direct 
observation, I think I have been let off fairly well. Smart, 
witty, and artistic reporting, with plenty of little familiarities 
of lighting and accidents of form to convince him of the 
genuineness, directness, and liveliness of observation, is, 
broadly speaking, the trade-mark he looks for. It must be 
plumped down “piping hot.” It must be alive and fresh out 
of the street, and as instantaneous as a “ snap-shot.” 

The trained eye and artistic hand of the great billiard- 
player applied to the production of the art bibelot and the 
morceau, about covers the ground, for these evidently give 
him most pleasure. To a large extent I agree with him, for 
to do anything very well in this art is very difficult; but it is 
far too narrow a formula to cover all painting,—<.e., if it is 
to rank at all as level with the other arts as a mode of ex- 
pression. So, when he attempts to coax Michael Angelo and 
Raphael to come under his restricted formula, his usual sense 
of humour fails him, and it is not a little like “trying to coax 
an earthquake with a bun.” Subjectivity may be the death of 
art, but surely illustration is the death of criticism. A spec- 
tator can nearly always see what he wishes to see in a picture. 
“Tell me what you desire, and I will find you the facts to 
back you.” 

Art criticism seems to me to consist mostly of two things. 
First, a strong reliance upon Truth,—that being the other 
name for the opinion which is hoped to bring most credit. 
Secondly, Ingenuity,—which is useful to convince others, so 
that it may react on the critic and end in convincing himself. 





For instance, “D. S. M.” says something to the effect that I 
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have elaborated the paint long after there were any facts to 
report. Why did he not use one of the articles of his creed, 
and say it was a love of the material and its manipulation for 
its own sake ? He also praises a coloured piece of modelling 
by R. A. Bell. Why did he not use another of his formulas, 
and ask R. A. Bell to stick to his plaster, and not try to turn 
it into a painting? Why? Because, being assured of his 
ingenuity, it could be made Truth either way. 

It is well enough to have the personal impressions of a 
critic, and especially when that critic is so interesting as 
“D. S. M.”; but when he introduces “right” and “ wrong” 
into questions of art, he is no less absurd than other mortals 
in the same predicament. But to come to his four points 
categorically. No.1 he calls by the grand Ruskinian phrase 
of “The Fallacy of the Imagination ;” but he uses the word 
in such a very restricted sense, and in a way so peculiar to 
himself, that it is really difficult to deal with it. If, as 
“D.S. M.” seems to imply, a refined or beautiful sublimation 
of natural fact is a guarantee of a painter’s high creative 
Imagination, then the “faculty divine” is not so rare as has 
been fabled, and the country would be fast filling with great 
creative imaginations. All I can say is, “ It is a beautiful idea, 
and I hope it is true,”—to quote our critic once more. 

It used to be held that imagination was the power to “ give 
to airy nothings a local habitation and a name ;”’ now the pro- 
cess is to be reversed, and Miss , sitting in a local habita- 
tion (the painter’s studio, say), is to be turned into an airy 
nothing, to prove the gift of the creative Imagination. But 
does not the critic confound this abstract of observation 
with creative, conceptive, and constructive imagination ?—an 
entirely different mentai process, and a thing rather of the 
brain, of temperament, of personality, than of the accident of 
locality and immediate record of visualimpression. That this 
is “D. S. M.’s” fallacy of imagination is certain, for he says, 
speaking of Michael Angelo, that “his imagination lay in 
seeing and seizing the essential trait.” In short, that his 
imagination consisted in the seizing the best means of expres- 
sion rather than the thing to be expressed,—the thing 
imagined. Thus may one’s limitations be magnified and glori- 
fied, and the New English Art Club made the home for lost 
and strayed imagination. As to No. 2, the Fallacy of Finish— 
finish, to me, consists in the sensibility displayed by the artist, 
whether in treating form, colour, surface, or gradation of tone. 
When the interest and sensibility of the artist fails in those, 
all further work is mechanical and useless. “D. S. M.” 
would say that finish stopped when there was no reporting 
going on. But surface itself, say, can be made something 
precious by treatment, even by the much-abused stipple, or 
any other means of obtaining chromatic modulation inside of 
bounding edges. 

As to the Fallacy of Decoration, “D. 8. M.” adroitly intro- 
duces decoration in relation to architecture as if that were 
the only kind of decoration possible. But (to stop ingenuity 
running out in that direction on my account) I wish to say 
that my large water-colour “Sleep” was painted in the first 
instance for a special, definite, set purpose, and whether it was 
appropriate or not, “D. S. M.” cannot tell. While discussing 
fallacies in connection with Art, I would like to mention the 
greatest of them all,—viz., the fallacy of art criticism based 
on principles, whether new or old.—I am, Sir, &c., 

10 South Castle Street, Liverpool. Rosert FOWLER. 





[To THE EpITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’ ] 

S1r,—At the outset of this controversy, I ventured to state 
that questions of “taste” are not subjects for controversy ; 
matters of fact, however, stand upon another basis. I do 
not quarrel with “ D.S. M.” for his predisposition towards a 
certain kind of painting; I take exception to his means of 
promoting his sympathies, and to his assumption of omnipo- 
tence. A critie who is satisfied to write about *‘ the summary 
method” of M. Angelo, “more summary than that of M. 
Degas,” as displayed by his work at the Grafton, and who 
stands by that assertion, puts himself out of court. By such 
a statement, he demonstrates a limited claim indeed to be an 
“expert,” and failure asa critic; for he states as a fact that 
which is not a fact. Feeling or sentiment apart, the method 
of M. Angelo is the reverse of summary ! 

“D.S. M.” has proved himself, according to his own words, 
to belong to “a Populace,” for whom he has a supreme dis- 
taste; for he calls it “a beast.” If such is his method of 





“persuasion,” he will no more convince Leviathan than he 
will cease to provide an amusement for “experts.” “D.S. M.” 
has retired from the field; he has hidden himself in clouds 
from whence he syringes the Spectator with ink in a light, 
irresponsible, and wholly impressionistic fashion. He made 
a statement in a previous letter which I challenged. He 
now explains it away by nebulous generalisations; he gives up 
“populace” and “coercion,” and substitutes “people” and 
“persuasion.” He answers my questions by stating that 
the experts contrived to impose their views of the art of 
Cimabue upon the Church; the Church having accepted them 
proceeded to impose them upon the people. This is, indeed. 
an elaborate argument of guess-work, which looks uncommonly 
like “playing.” I withdraw “fooling.” His indignation 
against the Westminster Gazette follows, quite naturally. 
“D.S. M.” intimates that Cimabue may have made a “ weak 
protest” against Byzantine traditions in spite of the warnings 
of his contemporaries. 

Broadly speaking, his claim is that all unpopular art is good, 
and the reverse. If English is English, he claims that the 
public needs, and has always needed, an interpreter who 
speaks in a different language of art, that they may be called 
to comprehend the art of painting. Such are my conclusions, 
not only after his answers—if answers they can be called—to 
my questions, but after having constantly amused myself by 
his critical assumptions. Is this all that “D. S. M.” has to 
say in support of his “platitude,” as he himself christens his 
historical guess ? 

Is it my reward for unravelling a tangle of words only 
to find paradox and problematical imaginings? Every one 
superficially acquainted with the history and growth of art 
is aware of what was almost greediness in its eagerness with 
which scientific truths were absorbed, one after the other, by 
the artists during the prolific years that intervened between 
the birth of Cimabue and the death of M. Angelo. They were 
impelled to go on. They persuaded themselves, and they 
persuaded others. The artists of those times, as well as the 
citizens of the Italian States, where everything moved under 
the very eyes of the populace, grasped truth after truth and 
hailed progress. But what progress? The greater and greater 
attainment of truth for the sake of beauty and nobility. Who, 
then, were the “coercers” and “experts”? Certainly not art 
critics. They were the architects, sculptors, and painters who 
“convinced ” the people (without the intrusion of journalists 
by the majesty of their works; they led the merchant-princes 
of Florence and made themselves indispensable to the Popes 
of Rome by their genius. Critics may write on till they are 
blind ; they will never “convince.” They can only advertise. 
It is only the artist who persuades,—by the perennial power 
of his imagination, by his compelling magic of genius, before 
which, sooner or later, men humbly lay their heads. 

No doubt, for the full enjoyment of any art, a lifetime of 
study is needed. Still, in every great achievement of litera- 
ture, or of other arts, there has been a something adumbrated, 
even if not clearly expressed, that has touched the people, a 
nobility of motive which has reached their hearts. And the 
nobility of the motive is at the root of all great work. 
“DPD. S. M.” claims too much for the select clique whose 
mouthpiece he-is. The world is too big, too grand, too serious, 
to be ruled by technique; at its worst it wants ideas. 

Handel, Bach, Shakespeare, M. Angelo, and Raphael, and 
many other great Masters speak, and have spoken, to countless 
multitudes of the people, uneducated as well as educated, 
without instruction from the pen of critics. ‘Good wine 
needs no bush!” Great Art will always sway the hearts of 
men sooner or later, just as bad Art will go to the wall without 
assistance. “Coercion” or “ Persuasion” have never been 
employed, except by the labours of great artists, until recent 
times. The conscious coercion of the pen is a modern pro- 
fessional invention. The self-imposed position of an arbiter 
before an art in which he is not a proficient can only be 
endurable when his accuracy is without a flaw and his judgment 
beyond question.—I am, Sir, &c., W. B. Ricumonp. 

Beavor Lodge, Hammersmith, April 11th. 


[If Mr. Richmond could make up his mind whether it is 
technique or the absence of technique he admires in painting; 
whether it is the nobility of the motive or the expressiveness 
of the performance by which a work of art is to be judged; 
whether he is a critic engaged in a journalistic discussion, or 
a painter smiling in silence at the vanity of writing; whether 
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he despises or respects popular opinion; and whether A with 
B is more or less of a clique than A without B, he would be 
a more satisfactory antagonist to deal with. As it is, I leave 
the subject with three remarks. (1.) If Mr. Richmond really 
does not see that the painting of Michael Angelo is more 
summary than that of Degas, in being more abstract in form 
and more conventional in colour, I am perfectly content with 
any view he may take of my knowledge of painting. Observe, 
there is no question of relative merit; for to attempt to 
measure incommensurable qualities is a futile proceeding. 
(2.) It is as needless to support, as it would be silly to dis- 
credit, a truism, on the inconclusive gossip of history. And to 
dispute how much of any one artist’s popularity was a genuine 
appreciation would be unprofitable, since the evidence must be 
inexact and the result necessarily guess-work. The point is, 
that a popular acclaim is no test of the merit or demerit of an 
artist. (3.) Here, to sum up, is how the actual case at issue, 
the modern instance, stands. Mr. Richmond and his com- 
panion art critic of the Westminster Gazette have a poor 
opinion of Degas. Mr. Richmond discounts this by the 
opinion of Velasquez, already quoted. The editor of the 
Westminster Gazette has the following opinion of Rembrandt, 
for he quotes it as a luminous sentiment in his ‘“ Handbook 
to the National Gallery” :—“It was the aim of the best 
painters to paint the noblest things they could see by 
sunlight. It was the aim of Rembrandt to paint the foulest 
things ‘ie could see by rushlight.” Now Velasquez and 
fiembvrandt are the two Masters on whose inspiration 
the modern art of painting is chiefly founded, and he 
who is blind to them is blind to what comes after. I, in 
my narrow way, am the humble mouthpiece of a clique whicb 
includes not only the Masters whom these two critics admire, 
and such capable modern followers as they can boast, but 
also those two whom they thus disparage and the great strain 
they have begotten. I do not pretend to prove the beauty of 
Old or New Masters to those who have not the necessary sense- 
equipment; but I do think it possible and useful by the 
analysis of false ideas of “Imagination,” of “ Technique,” of 
“Finish,” and the like, to clear the logical approaches to an 
art for reasonable people. And to convince reasonable people 
is tocoerce the multitude, and restrain the fanatic.—D.S. M.] 
[This controversy must end here.—Ep. Spectator.] 





CHANGE IN PRONUNCIATION. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

S1r,—The “correct” pronunciation of the names of several 
families shows confirmation of Mr. Dermer’s theory that “ e” 
before “r” and another consonant was formerly pronounced 
“a.” “Berkeley,” “Bertie,” “ Hervey,” “Jervis” are cases 
in point; “correct” people speak of Lord Darwent. The 
fact that a corrupted form of spelling these names is current 
(“ Harvie,” “ Harvey,” “ Barkly,” ‘“ Jarvis”) would seem 
further proof; and the fact that the families I have named 
retain the old pronunciation implies, I think, that Verron was 
an exception to this rule.—I am, Sir, &c., B. 








POETRY. 
ach Saag 
THE OLD FRIENDS! 
THE old friends, the old friends 
We loved when we were young, 
With sunshine on their faces, 
And music on their tongue! 
The bees are in the almond-flower, 
The birds renew their strain: 
But the old friends, once lost to us, 
Can never come again. 


The old friends, the old friends ! 
Their brow is lined with care ; 
They’ve furrows in the faded cheek, 
And silver in the hair; 
But to me they are the old friends still 
In youth and bloom the same, 
As when we drove the flying ball, 
Or shouted in the game. 


The old men, the old men, 
How slow they creep along! 
How naughtily we scoffed at them 
In days when we were young! 





Their prosing and their dozing, 
Their prate of times gone by, 

Their shiver like an aspen-leaf 
If but a breath went by. 


But we, we are the old men now, 
Our blood is faint and chill; 
We cannot leap the mighty brook, 
Or climb the breakneck hill. 
We maunder down the shortest cuts, 
We rest on stick or stile, 
And the young men half-ashamed to laugh 
Yet pass us with a smile. 


But the young men, the young men, 
Their strength is fair to see; 

The straight back, and the springy stride, 
The eye as falcon free ; 

The shout above the frolic wind 
As up the hill they go; 

But, though so high above us now, 
They soon shall be as low. 


O weary, weary drag the years 
As life draws near the end; 
And sadly, sadly fall the tears 
For loss of love and friend. 
But we’ll not doubt there’s good about 
In all of humankind; 
So here’s a health before we go 
To those we leave behind ! A. G. B. 








BOOKS. 


— = 
ST. BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX.* 

THIS sympathetic and careful study of St. Bernard is given 
to the public in the form of lectures, and has some of the 
disadvantages incident to that method of treatment. The 
narrative, instead of being continuous, is broken into portions, 
and an occasional address of the speaker to his audience gives 
a curious sense of incongruity. On the other hand, the 
lecturer is allowed a freedom of expression, and what we may 
term a rhetorical license, which would be out of place in a 
history or biography intended solely for readers; and Dr. 
Storrs understands the art of appealing to the emotions as 
well as to the intellect. He is in love with his theme, and 
writes with an admiration of his great hero that is not always, 
perhaps, quite tempered with discretion. We say this 
however, with some hesitation, for on most points connected 
with St. Bernard’s career the author’s judgment strikes us as 
sound and generous. 

If the Saint was in some respects the most practical of men, 
he was also one of the most visionary, and we do not think 
that Charles Kingsley was altogether wrong in saying that 
he had a “hysterical element ” in his character. “I may 
not know precisely, ” Dr. Storrs writes, “ what was intended 
by the adjective, but it usually represents something fitful, 
paroxysmal, essentially convulsive in the habit and temper; 
and if that were the Canon’s meaning I should say there was 
about as much of it in Bernard as in John Calvin or Julius 
Cesar.” Now we think it is easy to gather what Kingsley 
meant from the statements which immediately follow the pas- 
sage just quoted. Dr. Storrs admits that Bernard had so 
ruined his health by his austerities, that he had almost lost 
the power of distinguishing flavours. He mistook raw blood 
for butter, and drank oil in place of water or wine, without 
knowing the difference. The very thought of food was repul- 
sive to him, and a bit of bread moistened with warm water 
was his usual diet. On another page, Dr. Storrs writes:— 

“ All time given to sleep he regarded as wasted, counting the 
sleeping as for the time practically dead ; and though he was not 
able to pass the entire night in wakefulness, he certainly came as 
near toit asis possibleto man. ‘I'hrough his excessive abstinence 
from food he lost all relish for it, almost all power of assimilating 
it, and made himself the inferior invalid that he continued to be 
throuch life...... In all physical self-discipline his aim was 
not merely to conquer the desires of the flesh, but the senses 
themselves through which desire might be awakened; practically, 
to ‘keep under the body’ by suspending its functions. Naturally, 
therefore, he came after a time into that state of mind—abstracted, 





* Bernard of Claiivaux: the Times, the Man, and his Work, By Richard 8. 
Storrs, D.D., UL.D, London: Hodder and Stoughtoa, 
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reoccupied, unrelated to sensible things, almost vitally detached 
from the body—in which seeing he saw not, hearing he heard not ; 
three windows in the room were the same to him as one, and of 
anything external which happened to him, his memory retained 

no impression.’ 
Again, we are told how, on one occasion, he rode for an entire 
day by the Lake of Geneva without knowing, until evening, 
that the lake bad been near him ; and that while living on the 
verge of starvation he should see visions and dream dreams, 
is not surprising. How far spiritual power gained the mastery 
over physical weakness in a man so saintly as Bernard. is not for 
us to say; but we have surely quoted enough from Dr. Storrs’ 
own pages to show that the Saint was not wholly free from the 
physical infirmity which Charles Kingsley ascribed to him. 

It is, however, a happy characteristic of Bernard that, while 
living the life of an ascetic and a mystic, he showed, when 
oceasion called for it, the practical sagacity of a man of the 
world. Like all great founders of religious or political com- 
munities, he possessed the highest moral courage, great 
mental resources, and a power of commanding allegiance 
which never failed him. His influence was universally 
acknowledged; and in many instances an absolute reliance 
seems to have been placed on his judgment and spiritual in- 
sight. This was seen in a striking way when it was left to 
Bernard to decide which of two ecclesiastics contending for 
the Popedom should be chosen by France ; and never was his 
courage and indomitable will made more evident than when 
his solemn rebuke brought the powerful and brutal William, 
Duke of Aquitaine, a suppliant to his feet. Probably a more 
fiery denouncer of what he regarded as evil never lived than 
Bernard of Clairvaux; and yet strength was not a whit more 
evident in his character than tenderness. His love of Nature 
was that of a poet, and the words he addressed to Heinrich of 
Maurdech—“ Experto crede; aliquid amplius invenies in silvis 
quam in libris ”»—will remind the reader that Wordsworth has 
expressed a similar belief. 

The lecture on St. Bernard’s monastic life is marked 
throughout by liberality and good sense. While recognising 
the evils that are almost inseparable from an institution 
which, however acceptable to a few saintly souls, is opposed 
to the best instincts of our nature, Dr. Storrs dilates with 
energy and eloquence on the vast services rendered by the 
monasteries during what we are accustomed to call “the dark 
ages.” There is necessarily little that is new in what he says; 
but it was well to remind a Protestant audience of some of 
the more prominent benefits we owe to the self-denying ser- 
vices of men who laboured for duty and love under conditions 
which the least luxurious of modern workers would deem 
intolerable. Truly does Dr. Storrs say that the destruction 
of the convents would have darkened the world in later 
centuries; and he reminds us that the service rendered by the 
monks in the preservation of the Scriptures surpassed in im- 
portance and value their service towards the classical writers. 
At Clairvaux, where idleness was as unknown as luxury, 
Bernard’s companions had no contempt for profane literature, 
and many of them were engaged in literary labours. The 
Saint’s own pen was seldom idle, and his numerous letters 
testify to his activity and earnestness. Great, indeed, must 
have been the energy of a community that sent forth a 
hundred and sixty colonies during the lifetime of its founder. 

So much beloved was Bernard, that he found it difficult to 
induce his companions to leave a home which had become so 
dear :— 

“From more fertile valleys and more genial skies, they inces- 
santly longed to get back thither; and one of his severest letters 
was written from Italy to a poor disciple who had been sent as 
Abbot to the convent at Igny, but who was so home-sick for Clair- 
vaux that he gave up his place of honour and trust to return where 
his heart was. ‘The Almighty God spare thee,’ says Bernard; 
‘what is this that thou art set upon doing? Who would have 
believed that thou wouldst have rushed into this great wrong, a 
man endowed with so much goodness? How is it that a good 
tree brings forth from itself such detestable fruit ??..... The 
rebuked Humbert was not alone in his sense of exile. Eugenius 
Third, who had been a monk in the beautiful valley, went from it 
with tears toassume the duties and the dignities of the pontificate 
at Rome.” 

Dr. Storrs’ study of one of the best and greatest men living 
in the twelfth century is far from being superficial. An occa- 
sional outburst of rhetoric can be forgiven to a lecturer; but 
while endeavouring to make his subject attractive, he is far 
from being superficial, and there are unmistakable evidences 
throughout the volume that the author has not only a compre- 





hensive knowledge of the period, but has consulted the original 
authorities for every important statement. In other words, 
St. Bernard and his age have not been “got up” for the sake 
of the lectures, but the lectures afford the proof of previous 
and widely extended research. St. Bernard’s life has been 
made familiar to English readers by the late Mr. Cotter 
Morison, to whose masterly biography Dr. Storrs does justice 
in his preface. He observes, however, as was indeed inevitable, 
that it is less sympathetic than could be desired in spiritual 
tone; and it is well that the great Abbot’s career should be 
viewed from another and, in our judgment, a more reasonable 
standpoint. 


THE BARONAGE AND THE SENATE* 


It is an interesting and significant fact that the most earnest 
and most comprehensive attempt to state the case for the 
House of Lords, and to show the exact nature of that 
Assembly, should be made by an Australian. Mr. Charteris 
Macpherson, from his Colonial standpoint, defends the 
House of Lords with a boldness and vehemence which is 
hardly to be found in its apologists at home. For this reason, 
his book forms a really valuable contribution to the contro- 
versy which Mr. Morley crystallised in the phrase, “ Mend 
them or end them.” We by no means agree with all Mr. Mac- 
pherson’s conclusions, either practical or historic—some of the 
former are fantastic, and some of the latter hardly tenable—but 
the book as a whole is fall of useful suggestions. In the first 
place, it brings together a mass of information as to the origin, 
growth, and exact present position of the Upper House, which 
is to be found nowhere else. Next, though we should not care 
to commit ourselves to approval of all the historic details, the 
general historical standpoint adopted is just and reasonable. 
Mr. Macpherson really does understand what the House of 
Lords is and whence it is derived, and that is a great 
deal more than can be said for most of those who talk and 
write on the subject. In only one particular, indeed, can we 
quarrel with his general treatment. He occasionally uses the 
words “noble” and “ nobility ” a little too loosely. 

Mr. Macpherson’s opening statement—based on the late 
Professor Freeman’s admirable essay in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica—is clear and to the point. He brings out well 
how curiously diverse is the composition of the House of 
Lords. We will ourselves tabulate the sources of membership 
in the following form. The House of Lords consists of— 

(1.) Peers of England who have applied for and received their 
writs of summons, and who are not felons or undischarged 
bankrupts. 

(2.) Peers of Great Britain who have applied for and received 
their writs vf summons, and who are not felons or undischarged 
bankrupts. 

(3.) Peers of the United Kingdom who have applied fos and 
received their writs of summons, and who are not felons or ur- 
discharged bankrupts. 

(4.) Representative Peers of Scotland. 

(5.) Representative Peers of Ireland. 

(6.) The Archbishops of Canterbury and York, and the Bishops 
of London, Durham, and Winchester. 

(7.) The twenty-one senior English Bishops. 

(8.) The Lords of Appeal in Ordinary. 

(9.) Eldest sons of peers called up to the House of Lords in their 
fathers’ baronies. 

All persons comjng within this list are Lords of Parliament— 
t.e., Members of the House of Lords—and none others. From 
this it will be seen that to be a Peer and to be a Member of 
the House of Lords is by no means the same thing. Having 
clearly shown what the House of Lords is—and that is, not a 
baronage, but a Senate with very diversified sources of 
membership—Mr. Macpherson later on sets forth how many 
Members are contributed by each of these categories to the 
present House of Lords. Slightly condensing his table, the 
figures work out as follows :— 

Hereditary Legislators—i.e., Peers who have inherited a right 

to sit in the House of Lords ... . .. 3880 


Eldest Sons, called up in their F athers’ Baronies ... 1 
New Peers of the United Kingdom, and therefore Peers i in 





the position of Life Pers : aaa 86 
Lords of Appeal and ex-Lords of ‘Appeal aaa aes ass 5 
Representative Peers of Scotland and Ireland ar ie | 

26 


Lords Spiritual 
If we add the Prince of Wales “ai the Duke of ‘York, 
the roll of the House of Lords is completed. The result is 
curious, for it shows that in tl the House of Lords, 161 Members 








or, the House “of ie rds in the Past, the 
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out of the 541 owe their presence to causes other than direct 
hereditary descent. 

Many of the remarks by-the-way, made by Mr. Macpherson, 
are exceedingly good and telling. For example, he makes 
excellent mincemeat of an incautious remark by Mr. Bryce, 
which infers that the Americans rightly despise the Peers be- 
cause they do not now suggest antiquity, Pitt having “ pro- 
stituted hereditary titles,” and because “ plutocracy has re- 
placed the ancient aristocracy of our country.” Mr. Macpherson 
has, of course, no difficulty in showing that this is all nonsense, 
and that long before the days of Pitt the Peerage was open 
to those who throve. The idea at the back of Pitt’s saying 
that every man with ten thousand a year had a right toa 
peerage, is as old as Athelstan. The Laws of Athelstan 
declare that the “ churl who throve so that he had fully five 
hides of his own land,” and the “merchant who throve so that 
he fared thrice over the wide sea by his own means,” should 
be “ thegn worthy,”—that is, should enter the ranks of the 
aristocracy. Nor did this feeling die out in Jater days. William 
Estfield, a mercer of London, became a Knight of the Bath 
in 1439, and again and again rich and self-made men were 
accepted with open arms by the Peers. Our ancestors, indeed, 
carried the connection between wealth and rank so far that in 
the fifteenth century the Duke of Bedford was by Act of 
Parliament deprived of his Peerage solely on the score of his 
poverty. That seems hardly fair; but we do not doubt that 
most Englishmen, if they could be induced to speak their 
minds, would admit that they would like to see all hopelessly 
poor Peers deprived of their titles. A noteworthy point is 
made by Mr. Macpherson in regard to Colonial opinion as to 
the House of Lords. We cannot, of course, vouch for its 
truth, but we quote it as at any rate expressing a very in- 
teresting point of view :— 


“Members of the Liberal party in Great Britain who have 

never been out of the British Isles, or who having been out of 
them have been careful to take with them and bring back with 
them the Insular Liberal mind, may perhaps cherish the illusion 
that in their disagreements with the House of Lords they carry 
with them the ‘ moral sympathy’ of Colonial democrats, that ‘ the 
great heart of the People’ in the Colonies is throbbing to ‘join 
hands with them across the sea.’ But in this pleasing belief they 
are entirely mistaken. The House of Lords is no grievance to 
the Colonies. It is not the House of Lords that seeks to interfere 
in their local affairs, but, on the contrary, the Liberal Party in 
the House of Commons. And as regards foreign affairs, Imperial 
policy, the House of Lords is in substantial agreement with the 
Colonial democracy. It is not the House of Lords that is peculiar 
or eccentric in its views of Imperial policy. Those it shares with 
ninety-nine Britons out of a hundced in every portion of the 
Queen's dominions save the British Isles. If any one feels inclined 
to question the truth of this assertion, a residence of afew months 
in the greater Colonies w.l quickly rid him of his doubts. A peace- 
at-any-price policy, a Russophite policy, is no policy of the demo- 
eracy. ‘The Imperial policy of the Liberal party in Great Britain, 
Imperial as concerning the Empire but in no other sense, is due 
in part to the personal idiosyneracy of Mr. Gladstone; but it is 
also and far more a mere survival, a relic of the days when that 
party was a party mainly composed of merchants, manufacturers, 
and tradesmen, engineered by Whigs. ‘The ideas and the policy 
of such persons in the sixties or the seventies, with a strong Non- 
conformist flavouring, differ in toto from the ideas and policy of 
the Colonial democrat. With the Liberal party in Great Britain 
matters of Imperial policy are habitually subordinated to the 
demolition of Established Churches. But the Colonial democrat 
has no Established Churches to demolish, his atmosphere is far 
from Nonconformist, and instead of swearing by Messieurs 
Cobden and Bright he is usually a bigoted Protectionist. As 
regards the affairs common to the whole Empire—that is, chiefly 
foreign policy—the House of Lords is in substantial agreement 
with the Colonial democracy; and as regards the local affairs of 
the Colonies, it is not the House of Lords, but the House of Com- 
nons, that attempts to interfere.” 
Though by far the least interesting and valuable part of his 
book, we ought not to leave Mr. Macpherson’s volume without 
some notice of his proposals for reforming the House of Lords. 
Here is his own summary of his proposals :— 


“To sum up, for an effective reform of the House of Lords it is 
necessary not only, or chiefly, to introduce a considerable number 
of Life Peers into the House, but also to revise the tenure by 
which Peers of England and the Union, and Representative 
Peers of Scotland and Ireland, hold their seats. Following out a 
tendency already active, the whole five Peerages of England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Great Britain, and Great Britain and Ireland, 
should be thrown into one Imperial Peerage, and from the body 
thus formed all the useles:, incompetent, undesirable, or indifferent 
elements should be excluded. The exclusion of the unfit can be 
arrived at by a selection of the fittest. First, those Peers are 
singled out who, owing their seats to the nomination of the 
Sovereign, have received the express and formal guarantee of the 
highest official authonty of-the Empire. To these Peers by 








creation must be added those Peers by inheritance whose succes. 
sion to the fitness, not less than the peerage, of their founders 
has by the same public authority been publicly and solemnly 
affirmed. Next come those Peers by inheritance. who possess 
similar qualifications to those demunded of Life Peers, though 
tested by less severe and rigorous conditions. Finally the buik 
of the Peers by inheritance are reached, and to these is com- 
mitted the task of singling out from among themselves for their 
representatives the most eminent aud able of their fellows.” 

We will not attempt to discuss Mr. Macpherson’s scheme. T+ 
is sufficient to say that it will not be carried out till the 
English people cease to be what they are now and have been 
for a thousand years. Our own idea of reform is very different, 
First, we would allow any Peer to resign for life his member- 
ship of the House of Lords, and to win a seat, if he could, 
in the Commons. Next, we would allow the Crown to create 
Life Peers. Thirdly, we would forbid the House of Lords to 
throw out Bills absolutely, but would bestow on them the 
function of putting the Referendum into operation,—of adding, 
that is, a clause to any Bill, providing that it should not come 
into operation till a poll of the people, “ Aye” or * No,” had 
been takenthereon. ‘Ihis is not the occasion to defend such a 
proposal, but we believe that in it lies the best solution of t' e 
problem,— What are we to do with the House of Lords ? 





MR. WATSON’S ESSAYS.* 
THERE are one or two of these “excursions ” which are hardly 
worthy of preservation in their present form,—for example, the 
attack on Mr. Buxton Forman (with the drift of which we 
heartily agree) for disinterring all the worthless fragments of 
literary effort which Keats had cast away as mere preludings 
to his great poems,—an essay which Mr. Watson terms 
“The Punishment of Genius;” again, the very thin essay 
on Mr. Colvin’s study of Keats; and the genial article 
on one of the editors of this journal,—very far from the 
more important of them,—a subject which it hardly lay 
in Mr. Watson’s purely literary field of labour to deal 
with adequately. The greater qualities of journalists are 
not literary, but political; and in the political field, large 
historical knowledge and high political imagination are far 
the most essential of the journalist’s gifts, and are gifts to 
which the subject of Mr. Watson’s genial essay has no pre- 
tension. We think the volume would have been more worthy 
of his critical genius if these little and not very substantial 
essays had been omitted; for almost all the others, though 
many of them are very brief, have some fine touches in them 
which make them not only valuable, but delightful. The first 
essay, on the immense gulf between Shakespeare and all the 
other Elizabethan dramatists who have been of late so unduly 
panegyrised, is full of subtle and delicate, no less than of broad 
and sound, criticism ; and criticism expressed with that purity 
and distinction which marks the pen of almost every true 
poet. We wonder somewhat that, in the admirable essay on 
style, Mr. Watson, while extolling Milton’s poetic style as the 
very perfection of majesty and music, made no comment on 
the turgid, violent, and often pedagogic inflation of some of that 
great poet’s controversial prose. Nothing could have better 
illustrated Mr. Watson’s criticism of Mr. Lowell’s mistake in 
asserting that ‘“‘ mannerism is the wilful obtrusion of self, as 
style is its unconscious abnegation,” than Milton’s style as 
well in prose as in verse. In neither the one nor the other is 
there the “unconscious abnegation of self,” and in the prose 
at least, there is often the wilful obtrusion of self; nay, we 
venture to say that, in some of the very finest passages of 
his verse, there is much more than a trace of the same 
characteristic. The address to light, for instance, in the 
opening of the third book of Paradise Lost, is tull of the 
obtrusion of self; and very sublime Milton makes that 


obtrusion :— 
«“ Thee I revisit safe, 

And feel thy sovran vital lamp, but thou 
Revisit st not these eyes, that roll in vain 
To find thy piercing rays, and find no dawn, 
So thick a drop serene hath quench’d their orbs 
Or dim suffusion veil’d. Yet not the more 
Cease I to wander where the Muses haunt 
Clear spring or shady grove or sunny hill 
Smit with the love of sacred song.” 


No one could maintain that any “unconscious abnegation ” 
of self marks that majestic passage. We venture to say 


* Excursions in Criticism: being some Prose Re-reations of a Rhymer, By 
William Watson. London: Elkin Mathews and John Lare. 
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that the very same dominant personality of feeling which 
makes Milton’s style in verse so majestic, when he expresses 
it with the dignified reserve of one who was conscious of the 
restraints and the responsibilities of the higher imaginative 
life, makes his style in prose frequently overbearing and didactic 
to a degree which even the pomp of his imagination and the 
largeness of his intellectual grasp failed to keep in any 
adequate restraint. The same personality which, within the 
bounds of stately verse, conveys the impression of sublimity, is 
found to be oppressive and redundant when the poet launches 
himself into the too congenial work of either asserting himself, 
orvituperating his foes. The very same proud self-consciousness 
which makes the noblest of styles when it is submitted to the 
high restraints of a solemn rhythm and a gracious harmony, 
rushes upon us with an engrossing and pedantic violence 
when it simply expresses an overweening egotism and a 
turbid disdain. It is just the same with Carlyle, who could 
write with a strange and pathetic music when he was really 
moved, as in the celebrated passage in which he closes his Life 
of Sterling, describing him as “a brilliant human presence, 
distinguishable, honourable, and lovable amid the dim common 
populations; among the million little beautiful, once more a 
beautiful human soul, whom I, among others, recognised and 
lovingly walked with, while the years and the hours were,” but 
who could also write a style as affected as it was redundant when 
he simply strove to say acommonplace thing ina grotesque and 
attitudinising way, as for instance, in introducing Emerson 
to the English public: “The words of such a man, what 
words he thinks fit to speak, are worth attending to.” As Mr. 
Watson says, a great style must impress you as that of a mind 
“that nothing common does or mean;” but the very same 
mind which so impresses you in its higher moods, impresses 
you often with its wilfalness and overbearingness in its lower 
moods; and so it gives the unmistakable ring of a great style to 
its utterance at one time, and the excessive self-consciousness 
of an arrogant and theatric mannerism at another. It is 
true, too, that some of the very greatest styles are suffused 
with the sense of personality, like Milton’s style in verse, 
Bacon’s in prose, Johnson’s occasionally only,—when his 
heart as well as his intellect was touched,—in both prose and 
verse, and the style of A‘schylus in all that remains of his 
great dramas; while other even greater styles are great more 
by their impersonal lucidity and clear reflection of the object 
of thought, as, for instance, the styles of Homer, Sophocles, 
Shakespeare, and, in our own day, Ruskin and Newman. 
But this difference results from the fact that there are some 
great minds which charm us chiefly by the grandeur of their 
self-consciousness, and some which charm us chiefly by the 
clearness of their vision. Mr. Watson’s own style is a style 
that often approaches greatness, and greatness of the latter 
kind,—greatness in the clearness and singleness of its vision. 
The style of his ode on the Shelley centenary, for instance, 
is truly great, and the style of his prose is often so. Take the 
following as an example :— 

“Enough, however, has been said. Let us take leave of 
Shakespeare's dramatic contemporaries and immediate successors 
with a hearty recognition of one great though extrinsic merit 
common to them all. They are not gulfs or estuaries of his ocean, 
but they stand towards him in one very serviceable relation, they 
are his finest imaginable foils. If we live under the shadow of 
the Andes, a time comes when their immensity ceases to be a 
perpetual astonishment to us. But if Skiddaw and Helvellyn 
could suddenly be placed in the foreground, we should experience 
a renewed sensation of the vastness of Chimborazo and Aconcagua. 
If any reader is so unfortunate as to find that a prolonged 
familiarity with Shakespeare begets at last a somewhat blunted 
sensibility to the master’s supreme power, a remedy is at hand 
by which his palate may recover its gust. Let him try a course 
of Webster and Dekker, Randolph and Tourneur, Middleton and 
Heywood and Ford.” 

We are not very fond of imaginary conversations with the 
dead, for in order to be effective, they must always imply that 
the immortal is as narrow and as much beset by the vices of his 
mortal temperament as he was when on earth, and we can 
hardly imagine Dr. Johnson, for instance, as having read and 
entered into all the literature of the nineteenth century with- 
out having absorbed some of its spirit and modified greatly 
his own view of what literature should be. But granting the 
very necessary, but also very disputable, axiom that Dr. 
Johnson, in what Mr. Watson calls “the Elysian fields,” 
—a phrase which is,as Mr. Pecksniff puts it, “ pagan, I regret 
to say,”—is just what Dr. Johnson was in Bolt Court or at 
Streatham, it is hard to imagine any happier reproduction of 


his sententious style than that which Mr. Watson gives us in 
his final essay. The following criticism, for instance, of one of 
Rossetti’s much over-praised sonnets is, on the whole, hardly 
to be called hyper-criticism. The censure is, perhaps, a little 
exaggerated, but it is essentially sound :— 


“Jounson. As to Rossetti, though I remember the having read 
him, I found in him but little that pleased. 

Int. He certainly had what you praise Tennyson for—pre- 
cision in luxuriance. For romantic richness of colour I believe 
him to be without an equal, and along with this gorgeous affluence 
he has the strictest verbal compression. He valued himself upon 
his turn for condensation—rightly, I think. 

Here Dr. Johnson takes down from his shelves Rossetti’s Poems, 
opens at random, and reads aloud as follows :— 

‘Like labour-laden moonclonds faint to flee 

From winds that sweep the winter-bitten wold— 

Like multiform circumfluence manifold 

Of night’s flood-tide—like terrors that agree 

Of hoarse-tongued fire and inarticulate sea— 

Even such, within some glass dimmed by our breath, 

Our hearts discern wild images of death, 

Shadows and shoals that edge eternity. 

Howbeit athwart Death’s imminent shade doth soar 

One Power, than flow of stream or flight of dove 

Sweeter to g'ide around, to brood above. 

Tell me, my heart, what angel-greeted door 

Or threshold of wing-winnowed threshing-floor 

Hath guest fire-fledged as thine, whose lord is Love?’ 
Sir, I know not but you are right to claim for Rossetti’s verse the 
merit of condensation. Here is truly a greater body of nonsense 
condensed within fourteen lines than I had believed fourteen lines 
to be capacious of. Now, sir, I invite you to consider with me 
this sonnet line by line. Let us begin at the beginning. Clouds 
are often enough spoken of as labouring: and clouds may also, 
with permissible looseness, be said to be laden, as with rain; but 
how can they be labour-laden, that is, laden with labour? And 
what is a mooncloud? And what does faint to flee mean? Circum- 
fluence of night’s flood-tide is inoffensive, but multiform and mani- 
fold have here little, if any, meaning, and of use none whatever, 
save to swell out a line. In terrors that agree of hoarse-tongued fire 
and inarticulate sea, I know not what agreement is to be understood. 
In line six, the words within some glass dimmed by our breath can 
only be held to verge towards a possible meaning by being 
charitably supposed figurative ; but figurative of what does not 
appear. Shadows and shoals are brought together for no better 
reason than their initial alliteration; a reason, however, which 
appears to have much weight with some of your modern poets. 
Howbeit is an odd and uncouth word, by which good taste is 
revolted. Expletives like doth were in my time, by common con- 
sent of the judicious, rejected as awkward encumbrances, and I 
am sorry to see them come in after our diction had been supposed 
purged of them. In lines nine to eleven, a Power sweeter to 
glide around and to brood above than either the flow of a stream 
or the flight of a dove is, soars against the imminent shade of 
death. It were vain to discuss these lines in hope to come at 
their meaning. They have none. The three lines which follow, 
and in which we meet with the guest of the threshold of a thresh- 
ing-floor, are equally vacant of import. Pope speaks of writers 
who ‘ blunder round about a meaning’ ‘To blunder round about 
a meaning is bad enough, but it at least implies a meaning round 
about which the writer blunders; and when we see an author in 
manifest labour and travail with a thought, compassion for his 
pangs disposes us to assist at the delivery. We are willing to 
believe that the value of the thought may compensate its difficult 
bringing forth. But this is not Rossetti’s plight. It is not that 
he is here painfully struggling to present us with a thought. He 
had no thought to present. Your contemporaries, I presume, 
called this poetry. Mine would have called it gibberish.” 


Amongst the most interesting of these little essays is that on 
Waugh, the Lancashire Laureate, as Mr. Watson calls him, a 
subject to which Mr. Watson brings not only his fine critical 
faculty, but am unusual familiarity with the provincial speech 
and thought of Lancashire. There is an impressive essay, 
too, on Mr. Hardy’s singularly powerful but repulsive story, 
Tess of the D'Urbervilles, though we do not agree with 
either its author’s or Mr. Watson’s estimate of the heroine, 
and regard the hero with the most profound dislike and even 
contempt. Mr. Hardy, in his indignation against society, 
falls foul, as Mr. Watson says, of Nature and the whole 
structure of the universe. But Mr. Watson’s profound 
admiration for the great power of the book, which is justifiable, 
somehow manages to obscure his insight into its great moral 
flaws and blots. 


DANTE, AMERICA, AND BIMETALLISM* 
WE believe that this curious and composite book was first 
announced to the public under the title of Dante and Bi- 
metallism, which might have tempted them to the belief that 
Mr. Cross had deduced from the pages of the great Florentine 
some prophetic theories in far advance of his time, upon one 
of the subjects destined to perplex the speculative philoso- 
phers of the present day. The addition, however, of the third 
heading, together with the full style and honours of the little 








* Impressions of Dante and. of the New World; with a Few Words on Bimetal- 
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volume as given to the world, show that if is but a collection 
of odd essays of the kind now so much in favour, which 
enables the contributor to magazines to reap his second 
harvest among the book-readers, after the periodicals they 
appear in have had their day. It must be admitted that it 
is difficult enough to choose a good collective name for a mis- 
cellany of this kind, though we could wish that it were more the 
custom to group a few articles upon a single subject, or, at all 
events, upon subjects of a cognate kind, than to distract 
the student with meditations of so widely different an 
order as those aroused by “ Dante for the General,” “The 
Extension of Railways in America,” “Social New York,” 
and, finally, the “Few Words on Bimetallism,” which 
seem to have been appended as a kind of afterthought. Mr. 
Cross himself writes of them as a conclusion of a slender 
bundle of materials, with no definite connection to offer; and 
somehow accordingly he brings in Bimetallism—a subject on 
which, we believe, he is something of an expert—as the best 
link between his republished essays upon Dante and America 
which appears to occur to him. It is an odd link ; and whether 
it bears a kind of parable by way of meaning, and Dante be 
hinted at as gold and America as silver, or Dante as silver 
and America as gold, must be left to the particular preferences 
of the reader. After all, it is not, thus regarded, a wholly 
unpoetic kind of allegory. What can be so golden as the land 
of commerce? What can be more silvern than the poet’s 
song? From his Dantesque point of view, where Mr. Cross 
comes out as a worshipper at the singer’s shrine, he might 
perhaps regard this simile of ours with something of a 
favourable complacency. As a bimetallist, he cannot, we 
fear, approve, as in that attitude he insists on facts and 
figures—especially figures—as the material things to be con- 
sidered in a serious discussion, although a “ blot upon crea- 
tion” to many a literary man. Of the variety of literary 
taste, however, he gives us an amusing illustration in a man 
who said that he “enjoyed reading Euclid, but found him 
too systematic.” And the present writer was once honoured 
with the acquaintance of an eminent man of letters who 
described a portentous lexicon of the classics as “ one of the 
few dictionaries he had read through with pleasure.” 


Mr. Cross’s papers cover enough space of time to justify 
any amount of variety in their treatment, and even in the 
opinions expressed. June, 1872 (Macmillan’s Magazine) is the 
date of the article upon “Social New York,” and it requires a 
certain amount of hardihood to reprint at the present day a 
paper upon a subject so familiar to us of late in countless and 
inexhaustible methods. “Praise or even appreciation” of 
America and things American was cold-shouldered in English 
society, and the girls in England were rather a downtrodden 
nationality. Well indeed may Mr. Cross say that things have 
changed since then; that the pendulum has erred, if at all, 
upon the other tack; and that unpopular causes have become 
fashionable fads. That more than justice is injustice is the 
essayist’s plea for any bias in his own writing towards early 
doctrines and old-fashioned views. The American young lady, 
at the head of her army of compatriots, has simply usurped 
England since the day of his visit, and, as heiress or as prima- 
donna, finds the English duke or the English impresario at her 
feet. Indeed, the whole of these American reminiscences read 
with something of the “chestnut” flavour which modern Trans- 
atlantic slang attaches to a twice-told tale; and we marvel as we 
are told how the women of America are very bewitching from 
their sprightliness, and how entirely free from constraint or con- 
sciousness when they have to entertain a visitor of the opposite 
sex without the presence of a chaperon. A serious edition of 
Martin Chuzzlewit over again is suggested more than once by 
this down-from-date America of Mr. Cross; and perhaps the 
newest illustration of the mixedness of American dinner- 
parties is where we are told how the same visitor finds 
himself confronted with a girl in her teens, with Herbert 
Spencer or Buckle at her finger’s ends, and a man who 
never heard of the “Idylls of the King.” How completely 
America has been leavening and levelling since Mr. Cross’s 
visit may be gathered from his statement, as a curiosity of 
society, how in “ New York the banker, and the merchant, and 
the broker, all associate on terms of perfect equality as gentle- 
men ;” whereas in England the whole aim and end of certain 
circles in life is to avoid associating with them. We have 
changed those things so much since 1872, that it would be 
difficult to suggest at present where these circles lie; and Mr. 





Cross’s veiled suggestions that his own sympathies lie with 
their old-fashioned prejudices, are high Tory enough for any 
palate of the past. Side by side with the democratic facts 
and inferences with which his pages teem, it reads as a sad 
and cynical comment upon the forces of the age. As George 
Eliot’s husband, Mr. Cross stands before us with a sort of 
authority upon that exchange and intercourse of classes upon 
which she thought and wrote so much. And the blend, 
somehow, does not seem to commend itself greatly to his mind. 

But Mr. Cross seems to be possessed of so sincere a mistrust 
of his own right to be heard, that when he prefaces his volume 
with, “Don’t shoot the essayist, he’s doing his level best,”— 
when he admits that he cannot plead the pressure of admiring 
friends for his act of publication, and when he discourses in 
melancholy fashion of Messrs. Blackwood’s possible account 
of sale, and the solitary copy to be embodied in the British 
Museum, we feel that he stands before us rather as a 
humourist in quest of a platform, than as an author of any 
more definite class. 

It is rather as an expounder than as a critic of Dante that 
Mr. Cross appeals to us in his opening essay. The title of 
“ Dante for the General” assumes that the Italian poet has, 
during the last few years, ceased to be the cult of an especial 
few, and has become instead familiar reading to large and 
popular audiences. This the present writer doubts very much. 
The existing number of readers of all kinds is as a thousand 
to one to the readers of the past; and it is now six years, 
during which period popular editions and abbreviated bio- 
graphies and “studies” have quite indefinitely multiplied, 
since the essay before us first appeared in Blackwood. The 
essayist concludes that, even as the cabinet of the Sistine 
Madonna is the possession and privilege of the many, 80, too, 
does Longfellow’s translation of the Divine Comedy, published 
by Professor Morley in his Universal Library, and sold for 
10d., make Dante’s masterpiece the common delight of 
the world. But the test is really quite different. There 
is but one and the original Madonna, and she tells 
her own story. The original text and language of the 
great poem are so completely part and parcel of its 
meaning and its history, that no notes in the world, and 
nothing, however admirable in the nature of what school and 
college language call a “ crib,” can really create familiarity 
with its nature and purpose in the mind of any one lacking 
in the requisite “foundation.” It is but a smattering of 
Dantesque knowledge that that perplexing and ill-defined 
being, the general reader, can gather into his store, even 
through the best of the popular channels of the day. Mr. 
Cross himself is evidently inclined to this opinion, for he con- 
cludes that to the artisans and mechanics, from whom he 
presumes that the buyers of a tenpenny English Dante are 
largely recruited, the book must be a puzzle to view with 
mixed feelings. The original Italian text, he says, must be 
added to the opening canto before the production can be really 
appreciated. And if it were, what becomes of the general 
popularity ? The conclusion that Dante is not and never can 
be a really popular poet, seems to us inevitable. If Shake- 
speare were never acted, how many, nowadays, would really be 
familiar with bim? The reader of Mr. Cross’s pages will pro- 
bably turn, as we do, from such speculations as these, to the 
old and inviting quotations from the poet’s memorable lines, 
and speculate rather in sadness upon their intolerable gloom, 
and the spirit of cruelty which pervades them through all their 
beauty. For, indeed, in that divine melodrama of his—it is 
rather thence than from a more smiling region that his methods 
and his “ properties ” are drawn—a terrible spirit of intolerance 
is with us from first to last. His use of the Almighty thunders 
for all who happened to displease him is too persistent and 
methodical to be due only to the fervour of poetic indignation ; 
and it was not only the modern Italian tongue, but the notions 
of a future state which have taken root in many wavering 
minds, which Dante may be said to have created out of his 
power of verse. Without going so far as Sir Edwin Arnold, 
who condemns him altogether as a mere power for darkness 
and for evil, we can yet feel, as Mr. Cross himself feels par- 
tially, that there is quite as much to distress and weigh down, 
as to brighten and to educate, in the Florentine’s teaching. 
Bearing in mind even all the circumstances of the time, it seems 
but hard use of the poet’s gifts to add so much to all the 
troubles and perplexities of the unseen. Sir Edwin, indeed, 
reckons teachers so different as Dante and Savonarola among 
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the worst enemies of the human race. And where even a poet 
cannot sympathise with a weaver of such immortal verse, we 
must accept it as doubtful if anything in the world will even 
sweeten such caviare for “the general.” 

Perhaps the best of Mr. Crosse’s judgments is that which 
places Dante, “constantly referred to as the pre-eminently 
Christian poet,” far rather among the Hebrew type—“an eye 
for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.” Dante places the In- 
quisition in Heaven, and would have located Wesley very low 
in Hell. He was above all things a Roman, aristocratic in 
feeling and exclusive in all his tendencies, with few rays of 
Christ’s spirit and little echo of his voice, with intellectual 
arrogance in place of the exaltation of the humble and 
meek. ‘These essays form an interesting survey from one 
who realises throughout how much the times are changed 
since he began to write, and who concludes his American 
disquisitions with a quotation from Bacon:—“It may be in 
civil states a republic is a better policy than a kingdom. Yet 
God forbid that lawful kingdoms should be tied to innovate 
and make alterations.” 





FOUR NOVELS.* 
Tue American lady who writes under the pseudonym of 
“Julien Gordon,” betrays her nationality by the occasional 
use of words and phrases unfamiliar to English readers. 
Thus she uses “ placate ” and “ prosternate ” where we should 
say “appease” and “ prostrate;” and one of her characters 
remarks, “Don’t repeat my words, it gives me crispations,” 
which is presumably an American neologism. But apart 
from these peculiarities, there is very little that is distinctively 
American in this book. It is yet another addition to that 
ever-growing library of cosmopolitan fiction of which the 
Americans are such industrious producers. The heroine, 
though American-born, married to a French noble and left 
early a widow, has lived so long with her husband’s people 
that she has become more French than American. The 
principal male character, again, who bears a German name, 
is utterly unrepresentative of the active factors in American 
life. He discards politics at the first rebuff, and devotes 
himself to culture and flirtation. He is aristocratic in 
bearing, fastidious in temperament, and never in a hurry. 
There is an aristocratic tone about the nomenclature of the 
dramatis personx—Mount-Cuthbert, St. Clair, &c.—while 
the brief passing allusions to American politics or their repre- 
sentatives at foreign Courts are by no means animated by a 
spirit of patriotic devotion to the great Republic. In so far 
as the story can be said to be a picture of life in America, the 
native, as opposed to the cosmopolitan personages, fare ill 
at the hands of “ Julien Gordon.” The heroine’s father and 
brother are described as enveloped in a sluggish pall of 
apathy. The American women to whom we are introduced 
are nearly all of them intolerably vulgar and unlovely; the 
men are either sodden or chuckle-pated. Discontent that is 
anything but divine is the leading characteristic of all the 
principal characters. All things considered, then, we ought 
to be grateful that the dénouement, instead of taking the form 
of a portentous disaster, is of so humdrum a character. After 
skating about for a considerable time on thin ice, “Julien 
Gordon” surprises her readers by a wholesale concession to 
propriety. The heroine displays a Quixotic loyalty towards 
her woman-friend, and everything ends in the most approved 
and unhappy fashion imaginable. The book is very cleverly 
written, and though by no means cheerful reading, is not 
entirely pessimistic in character. There is, for example, 
something almost pathetic in the efforts made by the father 
and brother of the heroine to straighten themselves up, 
morally speaking, in her gracious presence. For Bertha Le 
Moyne is a personage of such distinction and charm, that we 
quite resent her falling in love with the handsome dilettante, 
Odenried. The chapter in which the mutual avowal is made, 
is the weakest in the book; indeed, some of Odenried’s pro- 
testations are worthy of Claude Melnotte himself. But with 
this exception, the style is forcible and natural enough. The 
least agreeable feature in “ Julien Gordon’s” method is her 
cruelty; in that she occasionally falls not far short of those 
whom one of her characters describes as “the French cads 
who write the brilliant novels of to-day.” There is a passage 





* (1) Marionettes. By ‘‘ Julien Gordon.” London: Gay and Bird.—(2) 
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describing some old maids eating sweetmeats in the train, 
which is really calculated to make one’s gorge rise. Indeed, 
throughout the entire book the authoress is merciless towards 
her own sex. Shrewd and observant she undoubtedly is, but 
as a writer, sadly lacking in the element of geniality. 

Mr. Fergus Hume is still known to most readers as the 
author of The Mystery of a Hansom Cab, but he is doing his 
best to efface *'> association of his name with that crudely 
sensational ork by efforts of a more ambitious nature. 
Aladdin in Lovdon hardly exhibits his powers in so favourable 
a light as some of his recent novels; but it is written with 
abundant vivacity, and a truly admirable disregard for the 
fashionable cult of whatsoever things are hideous, uncom- 
fortable, and depressing. His sole aim is to amuse and please 
his readers, his means are void of offence, and his success 
is considerable, though not complete. Mr. Fergus Hume has 
made it his aim to illustrate, through the medium of a fantastic 
romance, some of the possibilities for making history which 
reside in the control of a fortune not greater than that of half- 
a-dozen modern millionaires. The hero is a young Englishman 
whom the caprice of fortune has endowed with a magic talis- 
man, and through it the command of twenty millions of money. 
Wearying of a life of inaction, he plunges into political 
intrigues, and devotes his wealth to the restoration of an 
exiled princess to the throne of an imaginary kingdom on the 
borders of the Black Sea. It is with the execution of this 
plot, and the treachery of the hero’s false friend, that the 
story is principally concerned, the love-interest being of an 
entirely subsidiary character. Now, it seems to us that Mr. 
Fergus Hume has made a great mistake in representing this 
fortune to be of magical origin. The supernatural element is 
not needed at all, and in any case it requires a more subtle 
handling than that of Mr. Hume. Indeed, the story would 
have been all the more effective had it been more circumstan- 
tial. It is a spirited tour de force; but the romance of a 
millionaire, or set of millionaires, who, from the sporting 
instinct, lend their support to a warlike movement in Europe, 
has yet to be written. Let us hope that it never may be 
translated into action. 

In The O’Connors of Ballinahinch, the irrepressible Mrs. 
Hungerford has given us one of those wonderful mixtures of 
flirtation, floods of tears, and indifferent grammar which have 
endeared her to the readers of two hemispheres. The fathers 
of her heroines are not unfrequently of a most unprepossessing 
character, by way of throwing the charms of their daughters 
into bolder relief, but in the present case The O’Connor is a 
perfect paragon of virtue; “if ever there was a faultless, 
tender, upright, honest man in all this wide sad world, it is 
our Dad.” The special act of heroism on which the story may 
be said to hinge, is the selling by this virtuous but impoverished 
Irish landlord of his favourite hunter. However, this noble 
sacrifice, over which buckets of tears are shed by his lovely 
daughters, is not without its reward. The hunter is bought 
by Sir Willoughby Heriot, a magnificently ugly young English 
baronet quartered in the neighbourhood, who is smitten 
with acute calf-love for the second, the most beautiful, 
and the most Niobean of the Misses O’Connor. Sir Wil- 
loughby Heriot, we may observe, is an altogether remark- 
able young man. The O’Connor is described as the biggest 
man in the County of Cork; but the baronet is both taller 
and bigger. As for his looks, let the heroine speak :— 
“His hair is dull and dead, and one feels sure that if his 
barber had not all bué shaved him, it would be rough as an 
Irish terrier’s. His eyes are small, his mouth huge, his nose 
goes heavenward.” But just as The O’Connor is surpassed 
in stature by Sir Willoughby, so is the latter outdone in ugli- 
ness by Mr. Paddy Burke, the cousin and lover of the youngest 
Miss O’Connor. “He is as ugly a young man as ever the sun 
shone on. His hair is red, his eyes are small, his mouth might 
have done justice to the biggest cod-fish in Christendom. Yet 
it cannot be denied that he has a few points in his favour. He 
is six foot one, if anything, and his figure is a splendid thing, 
and his expression—well, that would have redeemed even an 
uglier man than himself; when I have said that, I have said 
everything.” For exquisite fatuity, that touch “if anything” 
would be hard to match even in Mrs. Hungerford’s own works. 
But, in truth, the whole book is a carnival of radiant inepti- 
tude. What could be more delicious than the following bit of 
description? “Here, in merry June, the trees are at their 
best. Some pale in tint, some dark, some sombre to a fault, 
and some a ‘ glad light green,’ as old Chaucer has it. That 
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‘glad’ is so pretty Nineteen times out of twenty one 
laughs at, rather than with, the author of “Molly Bawn.” 
But we gladly make exception in favour of an excellent piece 
of narrative on p. 31. The speaker is Mickey-the-Saint, a 
village celebrity, evidently drawn from the life :— 

“* May be, now,’ says Mickey..... ‘ye didn’t hear o’ Dan Murphy 

an’ his pig? Well, ye know, miss, dear, he’s not all there, is ould 
Dan, an’ fegs, when he foun’ he had to go to Cork last week, he 
jist tied up the ould sow to his bed-post, an’ locked the cabin, an’ 
away wid him for a week’s journey (he walked it, iviry stip—a 
matter of fifty mile), an’ niver remimbered that the poor crather 
would want her bit an’ sup whilst he was away! An’, o’ coorse, 
miss, whin he came home, the poor misfortunate divil of a pig 
was, to spake politely, no more! An’ thin, me dear, sich a 
screechin’ an’ a hilla-bulloo as he sit up! Why, ye’d hear him in 
Clonbree, an’ now he’s goin’ the round o’ the counthry wid a 
paper from Father John below gittin’ a shillin’ or two iverywhere 
to make up the price of another pig. I saw the masther give him 
half-a-crown “ere yesterday.’ ” 
Visitors to the Killarney Lakes may remember a similar case 
of a man who for upwards of ten years religiously collected 
subscriptions from all who passed his cottage towards the 
rebuilding of a stable which had been blown down. Mrs. 
Hungerford’s anecdote is not only typical, but it is well told, 
and shows what she might do if she would condescend to 
write less about the “gintry” and more about the people. 
But then her immense American clientile would probably 
rebel. 

Mr. H. F. Wood shows in his new book that the qualities 
which make for success in one department of fiction may 
entirely fail to lift their possessor out of the rut of 
mediocrity in others. The Passenger from Scotland Yard was 
a capital and exciting specimen of that class of “ mystery ” or 
detective romance in which M. Gaboriau is the most accom- 
plished living worker. In Avenged on Society, we encounter 
Mr. Wood in the character of a novelist with a purpose—of a 
rather vague character, it is true, but still a purpose—and the 
falling-off is remarkable. If we do not misinterpret the 
author, it is his intention to satirise the invertebrateness of 
modern society, as shown by its readiness to elevate on the 
martyr’s pedestal any criminal who has been lucky enough to 
escape the last penalty of the law. The flabby humanitarianism 
of the age is undoubtedly a good subject for a modern Juvenal, 
but Mr. Wood’s method of wielding the lash is anything but 
effective. The atmosphere of mystery which envelops the 
opening chapters is speedily dispel!ed, and the story, shorn of 
all movement and interest, dies away in a succession of tedious 
episodes. The diary form, which is that adopted by the 
author, needs skilful handling; but Mr. Wood’s style is in- 
sufferably prolix, and at times quite incoherent. Incidents 
like that of a turbulent public meeting, or the engagement 
of a staff to run a newspaper, are treated at inordinate length. 
The dialogue is inflated, and the narrative at once diffuse and 
full of gaps. And, lastly, from beginning to end there is 
hardly a single character calculated to inspire moderate liking. 





BROWNING’S “PROSE STRAFFORD.”* 
SURELY, among the most curious of the curiosities of litera- 
ture, is the fact—for fact it seems to be—that Robert 
Browning wrote “The Life of Strafford” which appeared 
in Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia in 1836, under the name of 
John Forster. Dr. Furnivall says that Browning three times 
talked to him about it, and the second time told him the 
whole story : — 


«One day he went to see Forster, and found him very ill, and 
anxious about ‘The Life of Strafford,’ which he had promised to 
write at once, to complete a volume of lives of eminent British 
statesmen. Forster had finished ‘ The Life of Eliot ’—the first in 
the volume—and had just begun that of Strafford, for which he 
had made full collections and extracts ; but illness came on, he 
couldn’t work, the book ought to be completed forthwith, as it 
was due in the serial issue of volumes ; what was he to do? ‘Oh,’ 
said Browning, ‘don’t trouble about it. Tl take your papers, and 
do it for you.’ Forster thanked his young friend heartily. Browning 
put the Strafford papers under his arm, walked off, worked hard, 
finished the life, and it came out to time in 1836, to Forster’s great 
relief, and passed under his name.” 


As Professor Gardiner agrees with Dr. Furnivall in thinking 
that the book is Browning’s, and not Forster's, we may well 
accept Browning’s authorship as an established fact. Support 
is derived for it from the fact that when Macready wrote, in 
May, 1836, to ask Browning to write him a play, he at once 
suggested Strafford. , 


* Robert Brow»ing’s Prose Life of Strafford. Forewords by F. J. Furnivall. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, and Co, 





More potent is internal evidence. Dr. Furnivall quotes a 
fine passage in the conclusion of the book, which is almost 
decisive in itself :— 

“A great lesson is written in the life of this truly extraordinary 

person. In him despotism had at length obtained an instrument 
with mind to comprehend and resolution to act upon her principles 
in their length and breadth—and enough of her purposes were 
effected by him to enable mankind to see, ‘as from a tower, the 
end of all.” I cannot discern one false step in Strafford’s public 
conduct, one glimpse of a recognition of an alien principle, one 
instance of a dereliction of the law of his being which can come 
in to dispute the decisive result of the experiment, or explain away 
its failure. The least vivid fancy will have no difficulty in taking 
up the interrupted design, and by wholly enfeebling or materially 
emboldening the insignificant nature of Charles; and by according 
some half-dozen years of immunity to the ‘fretted tenement’ of 
Strafford’s fiery soul,—contemplate, then, for itself the perfect 
realisation of the scheme of ‘ making the prince the most absolute 
lord in Christendom.’ That done, let it pursue the same course 
with respect to Eliot’s noble imaginings, or to young Vane’s 
dreamy aspirings,and apply in like manner a fit machinery to the 
working out the projects which made the dungeon of the one a 
holy place, and sustained the other in his self-imposed exile. The 
result is great and decisive! It establishes in renewed force those 
principles of political conduct which have endured, and must con- 
tinue to endure, ‘like truth from age to age.’ ” 
Surely this is admirable; but it is not Forster. Yet the 
peroration might be Browning and the body of the book 
Forster. It is not so, however. Almost every page contains 
passages informed by Browning’s spirit and inspired by his 
genius. Like the traveller in Horace, at almost every step 
the reader finds that he treads through the outer cinders of 
prose, to tind the imaginative fire glowing beneath. 

Even such a casual sentence as the following bears the 
mark of the imaginative genius,—not of the laboured, the 
official style which characterises Dryasdust in general, and Mr. 
Forster in particular :— 

“ There would be little hazard in supposing that their lord- 
ships of Ely and Cork were indebted to the extraordinary letter, 
from which I shall quote the opening passages, for the strongest 
sensation their official lives had known.” 

This is a passage chosen at random. Dr. Furnivall has col- 
lected in his preface the most characteristic bits of all, such 
as :— 

“Pleasure was a Silenus in the Court of James. In that of 
Charles II. it was a vulgar satyr. Under Charles I. it was still 
of the breed, but it was a god Pan, and the muses piped among 
his nymphs.” 

From all which the reader may conclude that Browning’s 
Prose Life of Strafford is excellent reading. So itis. Indeed, 
if Dr. Furnivall would not burn one for saying so, it 
is far better reading than Strafford: a Tragedy. Browning 
was the first person who threw off the traditional view of 
Strafford as “the Great Apostate.” Apostate, of course, he 
was, in the verbal sense that every one who leaves a party with 
which he has acted is an apostate. And it was undoubtedly un- 
fortunate for Strafford’s reputation that hedeserted the popular 
party when it was at its nadir, and was immediately gazetted, 
as we should say, Lord President of the Council of the North. 
But Browning shows, and every one of any importance as a 
historical writer has followed him since,—that the apostacy, 
if there was any, took place when he joined the popular party, 
not when he left it. His prepossessions, his prejudices, his 
considered principles, were in favour of absolute power and 
despotism. But, of course, in a man of Strafford’s ambitious 
and overbearing nature, the absolute power must be exercised 
by or through himself, or it was not the right sort. The 
favourite Buckingham thwarted Strafford’s ambition ; he had 
the talent at least to see what a dangerous rival he would 
admit, if he let Strafford “into the Cabinet ” to talk in modern 
phrase. While, therefore, the power of the favourite lasted, 
Strafford went into Opposition. But it was a very measured 
and marked kind of Opposition. It was perfectly framed to 
combine attacks on the Administration with adulation of the 
Monarch, and in its most liberal outbursts, always hinted at 
the method of reconciliation. Its burden to the King always 
was: “See what a friend you might have if you would not 
treat him as an enemy.” When once he was given the 
position of the representative of Royalty in his own county 
of Yorkshire, which his family pride and personal sense of 
superiority alike pointed out as his due, he never swerved 
from his loyalty to the principle he worshipped, and he threw 
unequalled zeal and devotion into the struggle with demo- 
cracy, personified to him in his personal hatred and contempt 
of the “ Prynnes and Pyms and all that rabble of odd names 
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and natures.” His political principles were but the outcome 
of the aristocratic insolence of his nature exhibited quite as 
much in his treatment of his younger brothers and sisters 
and of his third wife, as in his conduct to young Bellasis in 
Yorkshire, and to everybody in his Irish Viceroyalty. His 
greatness consists in this, that while others held the same 
opinions and had the same feelings, few or none have ever 
carried them into practice with the same courage, the same 
determination, the same ability, or equal unscrupulousness. 
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A Mixed Marriage. By the Lady Amabel Kerr. (Art and Book 
Company.)—A very sweet and natural character is portrayed in 
the heroine of this little tale. Several of the other personages 
would also be sufficiently individual if further delineated, but a 
spirit of haste pervades these pages, which somewhat mars their 
finish. There is also a sectarian flavour that is slightly fatiguing. 
The authoress, an ardent Roman Catholic, contents herself with 
the somewhat arbitrary assumption that Catholics are very 
right, and Protestants very wrong, without taking any precaution 
to ensure the reader’s agreement with her. No character or 
incident in A Mixed Marriage would give an idea of the ethical 
charm which many seek for in the Church of Rome; and we find 
ourselves breathing a Pharisaical atmosphere, which appears to us 
unjust to the better class of Roman Catholics. In the interests 
of human nature we hope that the character of Lord Alne is not 
conceived with any probability or truth. A man who would break 
his most solemn promise to an adored wife could hardly be an 
otherwise upright and well-dispssed personage. With the main 
contention of this story we are inclined to agree. A “mixed 
marriage ” does not generally conduce to domestic peace or a high 
moral tone in either of the contracting parties. 


London in the Time of the Great Rebellion. By Charles M. Clode. 
(Harrison and Sons.)—Mr. Clode, who is a Past-Master of the 
Merchant Taylors’ Company, has put together in this volume 
some interesting facts about a distinguished predecessor in that 
office. Sir Abraham Reynardson was chosen Master in July, 1640. 
Hight years afterwards he became Lord Mayor of London. In 
January, 1648-9, the promoters of the King’s trial sought to en- 
list the City authorities on their side. Reynardson resolutely 
refused. When the Act for abolishing the King’s office was 
passed in March of this year, a copy was sent to him to proclaim 
according to custom. It was left at his house in Bishopsgate 
Street, being given to his wife. “That lady, not suffering him 
that brought the order to drink in her house, bade him return to 
his master for his wages.” On April 2nd, 1649, he was called to 
answer at the bar of the House, was fined £2,000, committed 
to the Tower for two months, and degraded from the office 
of Lord Mayor. In 1660, he was elected to the Mayoralty, 
but was discharged, at his own request, on the ground of ill- 
health. He died on October 4th in the following year. He was 
buried “under the pew where he was last seated,” in St Martin 
Outwich Church. St. Martin’s has now disappeared, and the good 
knight's bones repose at Ilford. Mr.Clode gives us an interesting 
account of the negotiations for loans carried on both by the King 
and the Pa liament with the City and the Companies. Of these 
latter, the Merchant Taylors’ was, at the time, the richest. It is 
noteworthy that when Reynardson came into office as Master in 
1640, he received from his predecessor £2,400 in cash (but liable 
to trust claims) and £4,000 in bonds at £8 per cent. The Com- 
pany had lands, and a large quantity of valuable plate. Reynard- 
son lent considerable sums out of his own private resources to the 
Company. Between the years 1641-1660, these amounted to £9,000, 
of which £6,500 was repaid. Some of this money was to help in 
the loans which the King got from the Companies, loans which, as 
Mr. Clode remarks, with all the emphasis of italics, are still due. 


Recent Rambles in Touch with Nature. By Charles C. Abbott, 
M.D. (J.B. Lippincott.)—Dr. Abbott has some interesting things 
to tell us about woods and streams, trees and flowers, birds and 
beasts. They are, indeed, less interesting to us than they would be 
to readers on the other side of the Atlantic, for as they come from 
a close and loving observation of Nature, so they require a certain 
amount of the same tastes and habits for their due appreciation. 
But Dr. Abbott has added another to the excellent books of 
naturalists’ experiences which the States have produced. 

Ayamesan: a Japanese Romance. By “A.M.” (Walter Scott.) 
—Japanese romance goes back to very early times indeed. This, 
however, is a story of the present day, with an Anglo-American 
artist for hero, a half-breed of mixed Irish and Japanese 
parentage for hero’s friend, and a Japanese beauty for heroine. 
This heroine is no common person. 





She talks in a way that | 


gives the reader a high estimate of female education in her 
country. The story is a curious one, not wholly edifying, but 
then, edification is not the invariable characteristic of Japanese 
manners. 

Once upon a Time. Translated from the Italian of Luigi 
Capuana. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—This is another pleasant volume 
of a pleasant series, ‘“‘ The Children’s Library.” Fairy-tales are not 
easily criticised or even described. The charm, when they have 
it, is of an impalpable kind. One can only say, without giving a 
reason,—this is the right sort. So we should say of this book, if 
our readers will consent to receive so arbitrary a judgment. 

Afloat and Ashore on the Mediterranean. By Lee Meriwether. 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)—This book is a very curious 
medley of jest and earnest. Mr. Meriwether has studied the sub- 
ject of convict labour in his own country, where he held office as 
Commissioner of Labour Statistics for the State of Missouri. 
He pursued his researches abroad, in Portugal, Spain, Italy, 
Greece, and Turkey, investigated prisons generally whenever he 
could get a chance—and he showed considerable ingenuity in 
getting chances—and picked up as much as he could about sundry 
other social questions. He gives us, for instance, some balance- 
sheets of labourers’ income and expenditure in various countries. 
We are not disposed to deny in toto their value, but we may 
remark that in England, at least in the case of the agricultural 
labourer, such balance-sheets are very hard to make out. Wages 
are ascertained easily enough, but it is the extras that puzzle the 
inquirer. This, then, is the serious part of the book, and it is of 
no slight value. The remarks, illustrated for the most part by 
personal inspection, on the prison system in the countries which 
Mr. Meriwether visited, are full of interest. Italian prisons, in 
particular, seem to be barbarous in the extreme, inflicting the 
punishment of solitary confinement with a quite remorseless 
severity. The gayer part of the book is also excellent in its way. 
The writer took with him a fund of high spirits which the natives 
did not always appreciate, but which make his adventures very 
entertaining. He ran not a few risks of various kinds, found him- 
self in, and extricated himself from, sundry scrapes, and brought 
home, as the result, a fund of experiences and recollections which 
was well worth giving to the public. Afloat and Ashore on the 
Mediterranean is a capital book of travel. 


Hugh Deyne of Plas-Idrys. By Vere Clavering. (Hurst 
and Blackett.)—People whose literary palates are not very 
sensitive, and who can endure much for the sake of a brisk story 
with a fine manly hero, a winning heroine, a feminine schemer 
who may be described as a diluted Becky Sharp, and plenty of 
incident to keep atteution on the alert, may find in Hugh Deyne of 
Plas-Idrys a satisfying meal. Those, however, who demand that 
French verbs in the plural should not be coupled with adjectives 
in the singular; who have a strong objection to the phrase 
“ different to;” who like to see a preposition followed by the 
accusative case; who confess to a rooted prejudice against 
threadbare quotations, and small jokes accentuated by italics to 
avert the remote possibility of their being missed by the hasty 
reader ; who—to put the matter briefly—are repelled by illiterate 
commonness of style, had better spare their sensibilities by leaving 
the book alone. We cannot enumerate the quotations and the 
jokes, but “ double entendres ” may serve as a sample of the French, 
and “ there is a chance of Maude and I dancing” of the English. 
Vere Clavering writes of a certain remark, that it was “ redolent 
of the truth.” As she really has a story to tell, why does she not 
collaborate with some one who is, as she would put it, redolent of 
grammar ? 

Foiled. By the Hon. Mrs. Henniker. 3 vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett.) —The opening chapters of this novel show much pro- 
mise. The description of Frank Heseltine and his surroundings 
is touched with much skill. We recognise the hereditary literary 
gift; but we are bound to say that the story is a deplorable dis- 
appointment. If Mrs. Henniker has nothing better to write about 
than the profligate men and intriguing or foolish women who 
supply the characters in her story, her pen had better remain idle. 
That a man is immoral seems to be taken for granted. Frank 
Heseltine, the hero, a man of honour and good feeling, is no better 
than his friends; if a woman is not, it seems to be for want of 
opportunity rather than of will. If the society in which Mrs. 
Henniker’s dramatis persone play their parts is really such as she 
describes it, a revolution that should sweep it off the face of the 
earth would not be a thing to be regretted. 

Selected Fragments of Roman Poetry from the Earliest Times. By 
W. W. Merry, D.D. (Clarendon Press.)—Dr. Merry begins with 
the “‘Carmen Saliare” and the “Carmen Fratrum Arvalium ;” 
between these, which date back, it is probable, to a very remote 
antiquity, and the Delphic prophecy about Veii and the Lacus 
Albanus, there is a great gap of time, to which a century and a 
half must be added if Bihrens is right in referring the legend 
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to the time of Andronicus. The first distinctly literary fragments 
are from this poet’s translation of the “Odyssey,” and from his 
tragedies. The principal author from whom Dr. Merry has drawn 
is, of course, Ennius. Lucilius comes next in point of importance 
and interest. Dr. Merry has the courage to say a good word for 
Cicero as a poet, especially as regards his services in the develop- 
ment of the hexameter; what he did “‘ made the perfect Virgilian 
rhythm distinctly more possible.” The following lines from the 
“Marius” are, indeed, quite admirable, and they were written 
in Cicero’s youth :— 


“ Hic Iovis altisoni subito pinnata satelles 
arboris e trunco serpentis saucia morsu 
subrigit, ipsa feris tr ansfigens unguibus, anguem 
semianimum et varia gr aviter cervice micantem ; 
quem se intorquentem lanians, rostroque cruentans, 
iam satiata animos, iam duros ulta dolores, 
abicit efflantem et laceratum adfligit in unda, 
seque obitnu a solis nitidos conv ertit ad ortus.” 


Judith Grant. By Jeannie Lockett. 3 vols. (Hutchinson.)— 
Of all curious ways of bringing man and woman together, Miss 
Lockett has hit upon the most curious. Robert Dene, having been 
jilted in his youth, and having vainly endeavoured for sixteen 
years to reconcile himself to life, resolves to quit it, and 
accordingly repairs to a place with the appropriate name of “ Dead 
Man’s Pool.” While he is meditating on his purpose, toying, we 
might almost say, with the happiness in prospect, a young woman, 
bent on the same errand, comes down to the pool. Robert Dene 
gives up for a time his own intention, and argues with the damsel, 
though feeling all the time a certain weakness in his cause. 
Finally, they make a compact. Neither is to commit suicide for 
the space of three years. After that, liberty of choice is restored 
to them. Robert Dene offers to adopt the young lady, but her 
father not unnaturally suggests that he should marry her, which, 
with a quite Arcadian disregard of laws, he does that same after- 
noon, a minister, whose denomination is prudently not given, 
aiding and abetting by performing the ceremony. The situation 
thus treated has always a certain interest about it. We have seen 
very readable novels which describe a man falling in love with 
his own wife, and Miss Lockett’s story has something of this 
quality. 

A History of Strathfield Saye. Compiled by the Rev. Charles H 
Griffiths. (John Murray.)—Stretfield was in Saxon times an open 
tract of country, a “ field,” and had its name from the fact of the 
Roman road running across it, the said road leading to the great 
camp at Colchester. Within this century it has become famous 
as the abode of the Duke of Wellington. The Pitts of Strathfield- 
saye (the Rivers peerage is connected with the family) appear in 
the Tennyson genealogy, and, indeed, bring the Royal blood into 
it, one Jane Pitt having married Christopher Hildyard; her 
grand-daughter Elizabeth married Michael Tennyson, great- 
grandfather of the poet. The Strathfieldsaye estate is held of the 
Crown by the tenure of the annual delivery of a Union Jack on 
June 18th. 

The Mystery of St. Dunstan’s. By Thomas Wright. 2 vols. 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)—This “ realistic and sensa- 
tional story of Fleet Street in 1724” is decidedly a success. It is 
founded on a trial for murder—belonging, however, to the latter 
half of the century—and works in very cleverly the manners and 
customs of the times. As for the tale itself, it is remarkably well 
contrived. Few readers will guess the result, which is a genuine 
surprise, doing much credit to Mr. Wright’s skill in plot-making. 
The reader is successfully mystified about the criminal and the 
victim. That is about as much as any novelist can expect to do. 


After Twenty Years, and Other Stories. By Julian Sturgis. 
(Longmans.)—The eight tales contained in this volume are, if not 
equally good—a thing hardly to be expected—yet so good as to 
mark out the collection as something quite uncommon. If we 
have to indicate a preference, it would be for “ The Disappointing 
Boy” and “The Mad Parson.” The laments of the worldly 
father over the unworldly son, a son who, among other eccen- 
tricities, wilfully runs second for a scholarship that a poorer 
friend may get it—what, by-the-way, do the moralists say to 
this ?—are particularly amusing and not without a suggestion of 
instruction. The enthusiastic Ferdinand— He was bent fiercely 
on loving everybody; and woe betide the luckless wight who 
refused to be loved!”—is admirable; nor is it possible to help 
being amused at the parody which the “blooming idiot,” as he 
calls himself, makes of the wise man’s Walt-Whitman-like 
oration. Scarcely inferior to these, if inferior at all, is “The 
Chief of Science.” A reader with taste will feel highly obliged 
to Mr. Sturgis for this very pleasant book. 

Etruscan-Roman Remains. By Charles Godfrey Leland. (T. 
Fisher Unwin.)—This is a book which is manifestly what the 
author in his preface describes it as being,—the outcome of much 
labour. Mr. Leland’s practical experience in the collection of 
folk-lore has given him an aptitude for acquiring this kind of 
knowledge. He pursued his investigations in a certain district 





of Northern Italy known as the Romagna Toscana, and found, not 
without much trouble, for the peasants did not easily give their 
confidence, a quite extraordinary amount of paganism surviving 
under the surface of Christian belief and practice. Stregheria, 
otherwise called la vecchia religione (the old religion), has its pro- 
fessors and votaries throughout this region, and doubtless else- 
where in Italy. It may be described as consisting of three parts, 
—a belief in the old gods, commonly under their old Etruscan 
names, more or less modified; a vast hierarchy of inferior 
spirits—and we know that the Romans had a numberless 
pantheon of deities presiding over every function of life 
(S. Augustine has some very curious details on this point in 
the “De Civitate Dei”) ; and thirdly, a system of medicine of 
charms and herktal remedies. Mr. Leland describes, not, as it seems 
to us, without a certain sympathy on his own part, the intense 
affection which the people long cherished for the old belief. Other 
observers have found the same condition of things elsewhere,— 
notably, in Greece, where it is as vigorous as in Italy. It is 
possible, indeed, that in these two countries the survival makes 
the greater impression, because it is here more than anywhere 
else that literature has preserved the details of the old belief. 
We cannot say that this is a particularly valuable or even 
attractive branch of knowledge, but it comes under the maxim, 
Nihil humani alienum,” and Mr. Leland deserves thanks for 
his devotion in collecting it, all the more because it is disappear- 
ing rapidly under the influences of modern civilisation. 

We have received a handsome illustrated edition of Autobio- 
graphy of a Slander, by Edna Lyall (Longmans). 

The City of London Directory, 1893 (W. H. and L. Collingridge), 
contains its usual specialities. There is the admirable map, in- 
formation about the Livery Companies, list of Livery voters, 
Corporation Directory, besides the customary guides to streets 
and trades, and an Alphabetical Directory. Willing’s British 
and Irish Press Guide (J. Willing) supplies a great number of 
facts about the British, Irish, Continental, American, and 
Colonial newspapers, together with some historical information. 
—Handbook of Jamaica. By S. P. Musson and T. Lawrence 
Roxburgh. (C. Stanford.) -—Herbert Fry’s Royal Guide to London 
Charities. Edited by John Lane. (Chatto and Windus.) 

Booxs ReEcrIvep.—Gregory of Nyssa: Select Writings. Trans- 
lated by William Moore, M.A., and Henry Austin Wilson, being 
the fifth volume of the “Select Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene 
Fathers.” (Parker and Co., Oxford.) Pillars of Our Faith. By 
Robert P. Downes, LL D. (Great Thoughts Office.) The Fall 
of Adam. By the Rev. Stephen Shepherd Maguth, LL.D. 2 vols. 
(Digby, Long, and Co.) Bible Studies. By Henry Ward 
Beecher. (Dickinson.)——Sermons for the Church’s Year. By the 
late W. Howell Evans. (Skeffington.) Words on Existing 
Religions. By the Hon. A. 8. G. Canning. (W. H. Allen and Co.) 
——Mr. P.’s Diary : Facts, Ideas, Suggestions, Reflections, and Confes- 
sions. By James Thornton Hoskins, M.A. (Digby, Long, and Co.) 

New Epirtions AND Reprints.—The Poetical Works of William 
Wordsworth Edited by Edward Dowden. Vols. IV.and V. (George 
Bell and Sons.)—Vol. IV. contains “ The White Doe of Rylstone,” 
“Ecclesiastical Sonnets,” “Evening Voluntaries,” “Poems of 
1833,” “Poems of Sentiment and Reflection,” and ‘Sonnets 
Dedicated to Liberty and Order;” Vol. V., “Sonnets upon the 
Punishment of Death,” “ Miscellaneous Poems,” “ Inscriptions,” 
“ Epitaphs.” Boswell’s Life of Johnson, with Introduction by 
Mowbray Morris (Macmillan), together with some later poems. 
The Epistles of St. John. By the Rev. F. D. Maurice, M.A, 
(Macmillan.)——Nations Around Israel. By Annie Keary. (Same 
publishers.) ——The Gospel of Fatherhood. By the Rev. J. M. 
Gibbon. (Dickinson.) In Darkest Africa. By H. M. Stanley. 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.) The Indian Empire. By Sir 
William W. Hunter. (W. H. Allen and Co.)——CasszIl’s Illus- 
trated History of England. Vol. VI. (Cassell and Co.)—The 
volume carries us down to the end of the year 1871.—Jntroduction 
to the Study of the Law of the Constitution. By A. V. Dicey. 
(Macmillan.) ——Sir Walter Scott’s “ Old Mortality” (A. and C. 
Black), being the sixth volume of the “ Dryburgh Edition.”—— 
The Cloister and the Hearth. By Charles Reade. 4 vols. (Chatto 
and Windus.) —Mr. Walter Besant writes a preface in which he 
puts this story at the head, not only of its author’s works, but of 
all English historical novels.——Shandon Bells. By William 
Black. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.) Sir Tom. By Mrs. 
Oliphant. (Macmillan.)——The Masked Venus. By Richard 
Henry Savage. 






































PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—_——_@—_——_ 
Adams (F.), The Australian, 870 .........000.00...sceseeseseceseeses Jpiekeheeyauae (Unwin) 10/6 
Adderley Wd. ), Stephen Rem: RD, dssnntesixecncsncnatebedevincanvenens (E. Arnold) 3/6 
Archer (T.), Highway Of Letterr, SVO wee. soerseeeee (Cassell & Co.) 10/6 
Ashley (W. J.), Intro. to English Economics Vo "Part 3 or '8vo (Longm is) 10/6 
Bell (C. D.), Poems, Old and New, cr yoink sunentesncanbeonsell (E. Arnold) 7/6 
Blind (M.), Songs and Sonnets, 12mo... (Chatto & Windus) 5/0 
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lon (F. W.), Sursum Corda, 16mo ..(Unwin) 3/6 
peneitee | Paynton Jacks, Gentleman, cr 8vo...... (Unwin) 6/0 
Burnaby (E.), Ride from Land’s End to John O’Groa . (S. Low) 3/6 
Cadena (V. de La), Spanish and English Dictionary, roy 8vo ...(Hirschfield) 24/0 








































berlain (T.), Town and Home Gardening, Cr 8V0............+++-.se08 (Virtue) 2/6 
Shae (s. T)) Poems, edited by J. D. Campbell, cr 8vo .........(Macmillan) 7/6 
Cox (M. R.), Cinderella: Three Hundred and Forty-Five Variants ...(Nutt) 15/0 
Disney (H. W.), Law Relating to Schoolmasters, cr 8vo .......... .(E. Arnold) 2/6 
Douglas (M.I.), For Mrs, Grundy’s Sake, cr BOD seascces (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Ellis (Mrs.), Home Life and Letters, cr 8V0............+++ seetsenseeeeeses +(Nisbet) 6,0 
Expelled: being the Story of a Young Gentleman, cr 8vo.........-.+ ..(Nisbet) 2/0 
Farjcon (B. L.), Duchess of Rosemary Lane, 12mo................:: (F. V. White) 2/0 
Feeble-Minded Child and Adult, The, cr 8vo .......... . (Sonnenschein) 2/6 
Fitzroy (1.), Was He the Other P cr 8V0_ ....s0-.-sesseeeseserceeressetenesenees (Unwin) 3/6 
Fletcher (J. S.), Poems chiefly against Pessimism, cr 8vo (Ward & Downey) 3/6 
Gilman (N. P.), Socialism and the American Spirit, cr 8vo......... (Macmillan) 6/6 
Greg (R. P.), Comparative Philology, imp 8VO ....+6......ss00e0 (K. Paul & Co.) 31/6 
Grinnell (G. B.), Blackfoot Lodge, 8vo............ serseeseeeee(Nutt) 7/6 
Grinuell (G. B.), Pawnee-Hero Stories, Cr 8VO .....s.ccee cssesseecerseeserses (Nutt) 7/6 
Harte (B.), Sally Dows, cr 8V0..........:::.008 os (Chatto & Windus) 3/6 
Hassell (J.), Technology for Schools, cr 8vo .. eiaobenaasende (Blackie) 2/6 
Herron (G. D.), The Call of the Cross, er 8vo (Oliphant) 1/6 
Herron (G. D.), The Larger Christ, Cr 8V0 ...cs0.....seesceeeeeeee sec enneee (Oliphant) 1/6 
Hocking (J.), Story of Andrew Fairfax, cr 8vo .... ..(Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Hodges (A.), Elementary Photography, cr 8vo .(Am. Phot. Office) 1/0 
Humpbry (Mrs.), Housekeeping, cr 8V0 ..........44+ (EF. V. White) 3/6 
Jocelyn (R.), A Big Stake, cr 8v0 ............ (EF. V. White) 2/6 
Kapp (G.), Dynamo Alternators, Cr 8VO .......cccecceeeeeeseneeneeeceseensetees (Biggs) 10/6 
Kendell (J. D.), Iron Ores of Great Britain, 8vo ..... .... (Lockwood) 160 
Kenealy (A.), Dr. Janet of Harley Street, cr Svo (Digby & Long) 60 
Kenward (H. R.), Public Health Laboratory Work, 8vo..............+ (Lewis) 10/6 
Kettle (R. M.), Rose, Shamrock, &c., cr 8V0_.......ee.00 00s (Unwin) 6/0 
Knight (W. } Philosophy of the Beautiful, Part II., er 5 Murray) 3/6 
Lawrence (J. T.), Dictionary of Musical Biography, cr 8vo .(Simpkin) 3/0 
Liddon (H. P.), St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, Svo Longmans) 14/0 
Lock (G. B.), Key to J. B. Lock’s Statics, cr 8vo ... (Macmillan) 8/6 
Long (W. H.), Carter’s War Medals, revised, 8VO .......00..cseecceceeeseeee (Norie) 15/0 
Martin (E.), Even Mine Own Familiar Friend, cr 8vo ...............+++ weeee(Low) 6/0 
Minto (W.), Plain Principles of Prose Composition, cr 8vo (W. Blackwood) 1/6 
Molesworth (Mrs.), Next-Door House, Cr 80.......scsecceeceesesseeeee ses (Chambers) 2/6 
Norfolk (E. N.), Licence-Holders’ Guide, cr 8V0 ...........ceeeseeseeeeeeeeees (Biggs) 2/0 
Pratt (S. C.), Guide to Promotion, Part II., cr 8vo (Stanford) 7/0 
Rawlinson (R.), Verses, 8vO ........04 evenunmnenas Scedsenusssntvencetnénenconbuscess (Hogg) 3,6 
Renton (W.), Songs of, 12m0_ ...........+.46. ....(Unwin) 60 
Sapte (W.), Century’s Sensations, Cr 8VO ...cc0..ssssseeececeeteeeeneeeees Routledge) 2/0 
Serjeant (A.), A Broken Idol, 3 vols. cr 8vo .... (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Stevenson (Mrs.), Who are Israel ? Cr BVO .........ccecceeceeeesseseeeeeeeeees (Nisbet) 2/6 
Taylor (J. T.), Cotton-Weaving, &c., cr 8vo ...... hatedssdsetinnkeackianed (Longmans) 7/6 
Women’s Crusade, by a Dame of the Primrose League, cr 8vo (K. Paul & Co.) 31/6 








Messrs. LIBERTY’S Spring Stock of 
CRETONWNES embraces New and Ex- 
clusive Registered Designs in EASTERN, OLD 
ENGLISH, and ‘‘ Liserty’’ Colourings, and 


LIBERTY & CO. 
CRETONNES 


FOR offers exceptional facilities for the yore ce 
of Designs and Colour-harmonies suitable 
ae & for the Decoration of Artistic Homes. 
® Prices from 9d. per yard (32 inches 
DRAPERIES. | wide) to 7s. 6d. per yard (50 inches wide). 


New Pattern-Books post-free. New Pattern-Books post-free. 


LIBERTY and CO., Regent Street, London, W. 


OS LER... 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 








Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANE, 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS, 


HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY'S. 


MATLOCK, 


Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawus, Fishing, Boating, &c. 





Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 





Catalogue and Samples post-free. 


CITY oF LONDON TEA COMPANY, 
1, 2, and 3 BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 

Ocylon Teas in perfection. Old-fashioned Souchong Tea, Darjeelings, strong 
and rich, yet delicate. Assam Teas for great strength and pungency. Brisk 
and fragrant Congous. Prices range from 1s. for sound, strong Congon, to 3s. 6d. 
for the finest Darjeeling Orange Pekoe, an incomparable tea. For general use. 
there is no better value than the best Kaisow Tea, No. 6, at 1s. 10d., which is 
much liked. Prices include carriage on 6 pounds and upwards, by post or other- 
wise, a reduction being made on chests or 20 lb, canisters, Orders sent to all 
parts of London or suburbs for cash on delivery. 








| The advice of a skilful oculist or optician should 
| be taken when the first pair of spectacles is 
| required, as, unless the spectacles adopted in the 
| first instance are exactly suited to the eyes, mis- 
Fl RST | chief is soon done which cannot afteruards be 
| remedied. 
BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF SUITING 
| THE SIGHT 
| has proved successful where many surgeon- 
| oculists have failed. 
| Mr. JOHN BROWNING, Ophthal- 
mic Optician, and Author of “ Our Eyes” (now 
in its Fourteenth Edition), may be consulted 
ersonally, free of charge, at 63 Strand, Lon- 
on, W.C., respecting spectacles for all forms 
of defective vision, between the hours of 10 and 
4 daily, excepting on Saturdays. An appoint- 
ment in writing is desirable in the case of 
| those coming from a distance. 


SPECTACLES. 








SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


(FIRE.) 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1891 ... £373,700,000. 





The Waters are highly efficacious in cases 


HOT 
MINERAL 
SPRINGS OF 


BAT H = Letters to the Manager will receive every attention. 


CELLULAR AERT 
UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. - 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, and 

mixtures of these. (The Lancet. 
“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.” 
Illustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for Men, Women, and 

Children, with names of 200 Country Agents, sent ete on application. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHHAPSIDE, E.C.; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, Ww, 


of Rheumatism, Gout, and Skin Affections, 


The Baths are the most complete in Europe. 
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CAMBRIDGE. 


S$ C.H O Ov, 





SUMMER TERM WILL COMMENCE, 
FRIDAY, MAY 5ru, 





AN EXAMINATION FOR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
(available from September next) 
WILL BE HELD IN JULY. 





Particulars can be obtained now from the HEAD-MASTER. 





LAST THREE WEEKS. 
rF\HE GRAFTON GALLERIES, GRAFTON STREET, 
BOND STREET, W.—The FIRST EXHIBITION of PAINTINGS and 
SCULPTURE, by living British and Foreign Artists. NOW OPEN to the 
Public.—Admission 1s. 10 to 6, 





EWTON HALL, FETTER LANE, E.C.—To-morrow 
Evening at 7, Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON will deliver an address on 
“ NATURAL THEOLOGY: a Review of Recent Theories.” Admission free. 





a) @tY eeerrs of ABERDEEN. 
FACULTY of MEDICINE. 
SUMMER 


The SUMMER SESSION COMMENCES on MONDAY, April 17th, when the 
nag Classes and Courses of Instruction, as published in the Calendar, will be 
begun, 

The Degrees in Medicine granted by the University are :—Bachelor of Medicine 
(M.B.), Bachelor of Surgery (Ch.B.), Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), and Master of 
Surgery (Ch.M.). They are conferred only after Examination, and only on 
Students of the University. The Total Cost for the Whole Curriculum, including 
Fees for the Degrees of M.B. and Ch.B., is usually about One Hundred Guineas 
Bursaries, Scholarships, Fellowships, and Prizes, to the number of Forty-Six and 
of the aggregate annual value of £1,031, are open to Competition in this Faculty. 

A Prospectus of the Classes, Fees, &c., together with the Regulations for 
Graduation in Medicine and Surgery, may be had on application to the 
SECRETARY of the Medical Faculty. 


T. MARK’S SCHOOL, WINDSOR.—PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
4 PREPARATION for ARMY, UNIVERSITIES, &c. Two Scholarships, 
£21 each; two Exhibitions, £15 each. Exam., April 25. Inclusive fees for 
boarders, 22 guineas per term.—Apply to the SECRETARY. 








SESSION, = 1895, 





TIVHE COUNCIL of NEWNHAM COLLEGE offer the 
following SCHOLARSHIPS for COMPETITION :—In the Cambridge 
Higher Local Examination in June, 1893: One Scholarship of £50 a year, 
tenable for three years ; Two Scholarships of £50 a year, tenable for two or for 
three years ; also one or more of £35. In the Cambridge Senior Local Examination 
in December, 1893: One Scholarship of £35, These Scholarships of £35 will, 
under certain conditions, be continued. In the Natural Science Zxamination for 
Higher Certificates to be held by the Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examina- 
tion Board in July, 1893: One Scholarship of £5). In a Classical Examination 
t» be held at Newnham College in March, 1894: One Scholarship of £59 a year, 
tenable for two or for three years. Further information about these and other 
Scholarships will be given by Miss GLADSTONE, Newnham College. 





ENSTONE COLLEGE.—There will be an EXAMINA- 

TION on APRIL 19th for EXHIBITIONS, reducing the school dues to 

£25 14s. a year. Candidates must be under 15 years of age.—For further infor- 

mation apply tothe HEAD-MASTER, or to the SECRETARY, Denstone College, 
Staffordshire. 


TRATHALLAN HOUSE, WETHERBY ROAD, LON- 
DON, S.W. HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE- 
MEN. Lectures by well-known Professors. Great advantages in Music and 
Languages. Oburch Principles taught. Number limited to 30. Ages 14 to 19. 
Inclusive Terms, £150 to £200 a year. NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 2, Excellent 
references.—Prospectus on applicatio to Miss SPARK at the above address. 
O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 
willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 
terms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &¢.—Address, Mr, G. B, 
STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 
PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually good ; 
healthy situation; 13 miles from London, 


OME for GIRLS attending the HASTINGS and ST. 

LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE. Good house on the hill, close to the 

College; South aspect. Address—Miss ALLBUTT, Tummerleigh, Cumberland 
Gardens, St. Leonards-on-Sea, 


DUCATION.—Particulars as to the best University or 

Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, may be 

obtained (free of charge) by oie a statement of requirements to R. J. 
BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 
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UBLIC SCHOOL MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION. 
NONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 


Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master. 


| Foes CING COLLEGE—NEXT TERM will BEGIN 
Rev. H. W. M‘KENZIEL mk, Head-Master. 


LONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, and 
ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL. A Scholarship, value £30, and Two Meckay 
Prizes, value £25 and £15, offered annually. Dufferin Jubilee Scholarship, 
value £25, for four years, offered in September.—Apply to SECRETARY, 
30 Handel Street, Brunswick Square, W.C. 


LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ELSTREE, 
HERTS.—FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value 
£30 for three years, and THREE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, will be competed 
for on MAY 9th; open to boys under 15,—For particulars, apply to the Rev. 
J. KENNEDY, Head-Master. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI. 

NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MAY 30th, 31st, and JUNE 

1st. Eleven Scholarships at least of value ranging between £80 and £20 per annum 

wil] be awarded. Chief subjects, Classics and Mathematics. Candidates must 
be under 15.—Apply to the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


ADLEY COLLEGE—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 

1893.—Two of £80, one of £50, and one of £40. EXAMINATION BEGINS 

JULY 12th.—For further particulars, apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley 
College, Abingdon. 


ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 

High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 

TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres. Speci 

reparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational Frenc 
German,—OHAMP FLEURL, LAUSANNE. 

HE COLONIAL COLLEGE & TRAINING FARMS, Lp. 

HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, &. , 

The College owns and farms for the instruction of its Students a fine Seaside 

Estate of 1,800 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 


ee COLLEGE KENT. 


(The ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, Incorporated 1840.) 
Heap-Master—Rev. R. PERCIVAL BROWN, M.A. 


FIRST-GRADE PUBLIO SCHOOL for Sons of Naval Officers and others. 
Fees, 50 to 70 guineas. Preparation for Universities, Services, Professions, &e. 
Special Classes for NAVAL CADETSHIPS. House system ; boys 9 to 14 in Junior 

ing. TERM BEGINS MAY 2nd. About Twenty Scholarships on April 6th, 
7th, and 8th ; names to be sent in befure March 28th. 
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ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master, Rev. H. A. 
DALTON, M.A.—An ELECTION will be made on JUNE 24, 1893, to FIVE 
SCHOLARSHIP3—two of £45, two of £25, one cf £20. Candi'ates must be 
between 12 and 15 years of age. Examination in London. School fees (board 
and tuition), £55 per annnm.—For particulars and copies of 1892 papers (price 
6d.), apply Rev. Head-Master, Felsted, Essex. 





REPARATORY SCHOOL for PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
and ROYAL NAVY, FRETHERNE HOUSE, 29 YORK PLACE, W. 

Mr Blair and Mr. Gordon Shackle have REMOVED with their Boarders to ST. 

GEORGE’S, ASCOT. The SUMMER TERM will BEGIN on MONDAY, May Ist. 

Fretherne House School will be continued on the same lines under the manage- 

ment and control of Mr. E. KX. Bull, M.A., who has been Mr. Blair’s Senior 

Master in charge of the Scholarship Class for more than four years, The 
SUMMER TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, April 20th. 


OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—The NEXT TERM 
will BEGIN on THURSDAY, May 4th.—Applications for Prospectus to 
Miss HELEN G. BAYNES (late Scholar of Somerville Hall, Oxford). Reference 
kindly allowed to Mrs, Benson, Lambeth Palace ; Professor Ruskin, Brantwood, 
Coniston; Sir Spencer Wells, Bart., Golders Hill, N.W. 
EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER sTREET, W. 
EASTER TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, April 20th. 
SPECIAL COURSES of LECTURES on Ethics, French Literature, and 
German Literature from Frederick the Great to the Death of Schiller, 
The ART SCHOOL OPENS on THURSDAY, April 13th. 
For particulars, apply to LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Se-retary. 











WOMEN), 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The TRAINING DEPARTMENT OPENS on THURSDAY, April 20th. Eleven 
Lectures on ‘‘ Special Methods of Teaching Subjects of the ordinary School Curri- 
culum,”’ will be given on Saturday Mornings by Professors of Bedford College. 

Lectures on TEACHING ARITHMETIC will also be given by Percy J. 
Harpine, M.A., on Saturday Mornings. Reduced fees to Teachers. 

For particulars, apply to LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


EDFORD COLLEGE RESIDENCE, 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
For particulars, apply to MARY ASHDOWN, Lady-Superintendent. 


HISLEHURST COMMON.—BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES from 7 to 14 years of age. Good dor- 
mitories; great attention to health and comfort, as well as education. NEXT 
TERM BEGINS MAY 38rd. Terms and testimonials on application.—Miss ROSE 
(Cambridge University Higher Local Certificate), 4 Summerhill Villas, Chisle- 

hurst, Kent. 
R. 


EAMINGTON COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. 

ARNOLD EDGELL, M.A.—Preparation for the Universities, Professions, 

and Services. Scholarships, in value from £20 to £40, to be competed for in 

July, NEXL TERM COMMENCES APRIL 29th. Fees moderate.—Apply to 
the HEAD-MASTER. 


ETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH.—NEXT? 

















TERM 


begins on THURSDAY, May 4th. OPKN SCHOLARSHIPS. A number, 
pe aaa £60 to £20, will be open for competition in July to Boys between 
and 15. 
prospectuses, and particulars of Open Scholarships, apply to HEAD-M 


These sums are deducted from the annual school fees ‘£105).—For 
TER, 








ppOrat. AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM 
OIRENOESTER, 4 
Established by Royal Oharter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 


Agents, Surveyors, intending Oolonists, &c. Practical and Scientifi tructi 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, ae - 


For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Courses of I i 
Scholarships, Diplomas, &¢., apply to the PRINOIPAL, a 


NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 23rd. 


RorvaL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGR 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
About 45 Students 





oe for employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. 
ill be admitted in September, 1893. For Competition the Secretary of State 
a ed — F. he i a ublic Works Department, an@ 

‘o in the Indian Telegrap’ partment.—For particulars, apply to th a 
TARY, at the College, as saad — 


RYSTAL PALACE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


THE SCHOOL OF ART, SCIENOK, AND LITERATURE FOR LADIES, 
THIRTY-THIRD SESSION, 1892-93. 

Tducation of the highest class for Ladies by Tutorial Instruction, Private 
Lessons, and University Lectures and Classes, the Art and Scientific Collections 
of the Crystal Palace being utilised for Practical Education. Faculties of Fine 
Arts, Letters, Music, &. Distinguished Instructors, 

There is a JUNIOR SECTION, with inclusive fee. Particulars in the Library, 
next Byzantine Court, Crystal Palace. E 











THE SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL ENGINEERING, 
1. MECHANICAL COURSE. 
2. CIVIL ENGINRERING SECTION. 
8, COLONIAL DIVISION, for Preliminary Practical Training of Young Men 
for Colonial Life. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, MARINE, AND MINING DIVISIONS. 
Prospectus of the undersigned, in the Library, next Byzantine Court, Crystat 
Palace, F. K. J. SHENTON, F.R. Hist.S., 
Superintendent Educational Department. 


HE HIBBERT LECTURE, 1893.—A COURSE of SIX 
LECTURES on “ The BASES of RELIGIOUS BELIEF ” will be delivered 
by the Rev. C. B. UPTON, B.A, B.Sc., Lecturer on Philosophy in Manchester 
New College, Oxford, at the PORTMAN ROOMS, Baker Street, on the following 
days, viz. :—Tuesday, 25th, and Thursday, 27th, April; and Tuesday, 2nd, 
Thursday, 4th, Tuesday, 9th, and Thursday, llth, May, at5 p.m. Admission to 
the Course of Lectures will be by ticket, without payment. Persons desirous of 
attending the Lectures are requested to send their names and addresses to 
Messrs. WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.c., 
not later than April 22nd, and as soon as possible after that date tickets will be 
issued to as many persons as the Hall will accommodate. 

The same Course of Lectures will also be delivered by Mr. Upton at 90 
HIGH STREET, OXFORD, on each of the following days, viz. :—Monday, 24th, 
and Wednesday, 26th, April; and Monday, Ist, Wednesday, 3rd, Monday, &th, 
and Wednesday, lvth, May, at 5 p.m. Admission to the Oxford Course will be 
free, without ticket. PERCY LAWFORD, 
Secretary to the Hibbert Trustees. 


P DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. Head-Mistress: Miss A. J. 
CUUPER, F.C.P.—The SCHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary 
subjects of a High-School curriculum, Natural Science, with practical laboratory 
work ; Drawing, Class-singing, and Harmony ; Needlework, and Physical Kxer- 
cizes, The new buildings are capable of accommodating 200 scholars. SCHOOL 
HOURS, 9.15 to 1; optional and extra subjects in the afternoon. Scale of fees, 
Four to Six Guineas a term, according to age.—For Boarding: House srrange- 
ments, apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained 
from the SECRETARY.—NEXT TERM COMMENCES MAY 2nd.—Entrance 
Examination at the School House on Monday, May Ist, at 10 a.m.—A private 
omnibus for conveyance of Moseley pupils runs daily. 
3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


1 T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SEORETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 
Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees. 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head-Master, J.D. McCLURE, M.A., LL.M., 
to the Boarding-House Master, or to the Secretary. 
SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY 4th, 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by a University Graduate and other Teachers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Public Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. Re- 
ference permitted to the Rev. EK. Davenport, Wellington College, Berkshire.— 
The SUMMER TERM will begin on TUESDAY, May 2nd. 


B hah anion OF MENTAL SCIENCE, APRIL, 1893. 
Edited by D. HACK TUKH, M.D., and GEORGE H. SAVAGE, M.D. 
Price 3s, 6d. 

‘“ ConTENTS, 

On PSYCHOSES AFTER INFLUENZA. By Julius Althaus, M.D.—EXPRESSION IN 
THE Insane, By Dr. John Turner.—VARIATION OF TYPE IN GENERAL 
Paratysis, By Dr. St. John Bullen.—Tue Errect vPON MENTAL DISORDER 
OF LocALISED INFLAMMATORY CoNDITIONS. By Edwin Goodall, M.D.— 
NEw FarM OF THE OMAGH ASYLUM. By Dr. West.—Systematic Dress- 
FITTING FOR FEMALE INMATES OF ASYLUMS. By Dr. Finegan.—PacHYMEN- 
INGITIS HHMORRHAGICA. By George M. Robertson, M.D. 

ENDOTHELIAL TUMOUR OF THE Dura Mater. By F, Lishman.—Sypuiuitic 
GENERAL PaRatysis. By M. J. Nolan, L.R.C.P.—Sexvuat PERVERSION. By 
W. C. Sullivan, M,B.—HYPERTROPHY OF THE ScaLP iN A Lunatic. By Dr. 




















gi. 
Mr. Irvine’s “ Lear.”—Ror v, Nix.—Moriry v. LouGunan.—CoMPuLsory 
LEGISLATION FOR HasituaL Drunkarps.—THE EPiLEcTic CoLony, 
London: J. and A. CuurcuILt, New Burlington Street, W. 


LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 
Unrivalled Sea-Frontage and Open Surroundings. Hight lawn-tennis courts; 
large swimming-bath ; 250 rooms.—TARIFF of MANAGER. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.—R#eEvmatisM, 
NEURALGIA.—It is sometimes difficult to determine which of these diseases 
is afflicting the sufferer, but this ignorance will not matter if Holloway’s remedies 
be used. They alleviate and cure all muscular and nervons pains. In hereditary 
rheumatism, after bathing the affected parts with warm salt water, Hol'oway’s 
Ointment should be well rabbed upon the spot, that it may penetrate and exert 
its sootning and regulating properties on the deeper vessels and nerves which 
are unduly excited, and cause both the pain and swelling. Holloway’s treatment 
has the ment of removing the disease without debilitating the constitution, 
which was the inevitable result of the bleeding, mercury, and colchicum practice 
formerly adopted in these complaints, 
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SOPHISTICATION OF SCENTS. 


SOMETHING OF INTEREST TO 
EVERY LADY. 


Pure scents are not so common or so easily obtained as 
is generally supposed. We are probably the largest 
consumers of the most delicate, costly scents, and as 
everything we use is subjected to analysis and a most 
exhaustive examination (as with the polarimeter, &c.), we 
are in a position to speak with some authority on the 
question of Pure Scents. If sugar is abundant in trans- 
parent soaps, and bad fats in toilet soaps generally, price 
being no guarantee of quality, is it to be wondered at that 
ladies are daily paying high prices for scents and getting 
sophistications only ? Time after time have we selected a 
charming sample of perfume, and when the bulk came in 
had to return it, because in some way or other it was not 
up to the standard. One would suppose that the large 
orders we are able to give would insure us against this 
kind of thing, but such is not the case. There is not a 
dealer of consequence at home or abroad who does not 
know that we have a corps of experts constantly employed 
in examining the scents we use, and yet first this one and 
then that sends us scents which they might know would be 
returned. The chemical knowledge of scents is none too 
extensive at best, but we have rarely known a scientific 
dealer in them ; and it can hardly be said of this, that, or 
the other dealer, that everything coming from him is cer- 
tain to be genuine. We do not mean to impugn the 
integrity of all who have to do with scents. Far from it. 
We do say, though, that they are very prone to make 
mistakes. So much for the initial difficulties with the 
distillers and their agents. 


If, with all our experience, opportunities, and resources 
we are any day liable to have inferior scents supplied, what 
position must the ordinary perfumers in the market find 
themselves in who only trust to their noses to keep them 
straight ? We recently purchased some well-known high- 
priced perfumes from West-End retailers, and what we 
suspected was quite true—the little expensive bottles con- 
tained gross adulterations. But we do not suppose that 
the perfumer dreams of the outrageous imposition of 
which he and his customers are the victims. 


Asa matter of fact, competition has not done over-much 
to improve the quality of the scents sold in the shops, the 
public generally wanting what is fairly cheap. Now what 
is excellent in perfumery is not cheap, though any per- 
fume can easily be made cheap by dilution and adultera- 
tion. If more had been willing to pay a fair price for 
scents there would have been more efforts to supply what 
is genuine, pure, and delicate. The demand for the 
choicest articles has been so limited that a few old- 
fashioned makers have had it too much their own way. 


It is considerations like the foregoing that have led us 
to place on the market a line of genuine perfumes which 
ladies may rely on as being what they are represented— 
i.e., pure, delicate, concentrated. Three of these are new 
and special. They are “ Vinolia” Bouquet, Marequil, and 
Jequilla. Two of the others are ready,—viz., White 





Heliotrope and Violet, and a dozen more will be out in 
the course of a week or two. The three former are enjoy- 
ing much popular favour, as a welcome departure from 
the old-time scents, pleasing as they are. 


As for the scents in “ Vinolia” Soap, a bright, round, 
fruity odour is exhaled in using Floral “ Vinolia” Soap, 
which is admirable for daily use (price 6d.). The Premier 
“Vinolia” Soap has a fresh, sweet smell (not too sweet), 
and is capital for the household (33d.). The Medical 
“Vinolia” Soap is charged with ozonic balsams, and 
should be used for the bath (8d.). The Toilet contains 
Otto of Roses (10d.). The Vestal, of course, is supreme, 
and costs 2s. 6d. per tablet. The new season’s Otto of 
Roses is now being used, and is certainly very nice; and 
while the recent advance in the cost of lard has caused 
some exceedingly poor toilet soaps to appear of late, 
“Vinolia” Soap is guaranteed to be quite up to its well- 
known high standard of excellence. 

BLONDEAU ET CIE. 


EVIL EFFECTS OF SOAPS. 


Soaps dry, roughen, and weaken the Skin, and make 
it blotchy, dull, and muddy, the Hair wiry, white, and 
weak, and the Nails striated and brittle, from the fol- 
lowing causes :— 

1.—Soda and Potash left in them. 

2.—Deleterious scents and colours. 

3.—Rosin and Methylated Spirits (as in transparent 
soaps). 

4.—Jetsam and Flotsam (rotten materials). 








5.—Cocoanut Oil (makes alkaline soaps “ bite’). 


NOTE: 

(A)——|JINOLIA SOAP contains unchangeable 
cream instead of soda and potash, and is 
gu: ranteed pure. 

(B)——\JINOLIA SDAP is not coloured, polished, 
whitened, made transparent, or in any way 
“ doctored up.” 


(C)—— |JINOLIA SOAP jields a foamy, soothing 
lather, which cleanses without shrivelling 
the skin, hair, or nails. 

(D)— fINOLIA SOAP is out of the category of 


all other soaps, and is not to be confounded 
with them. 


(E)——|JINOLIA SOAP is the only Soap for Skin 
affections, delicate skins, shaving or sham- 
pooing, and the toilet, nursery, and bath. 


“VINOLIA” SOAP, Premier 4d., Floral 6d., 
Medical 8d., Toilet (Otto) -10d., and 
Vestal, 2s. 6d. per tablet. 


“VINOLIA” CREAM, For Itching, Face Spots, 


&e., ls. 9d. 


“VINOLIA” POWDER. = For 


Nursery, &c., ls. 9d. 


the Toilet, 








BLONDEAU ET CIE, RYLAND ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS. 


THIS DAY at all LIBRARIES and BOOKSELLERS’. 


STEPHEN REMARX: 
A Story of Society and Religion. 


By the Hon. and Rev. JAMES ADDERLEY, 
Formerly Head of the Oxford House, and Ch. Ch. Mission, East London, 
Pott 8vo, elegantly bound, 3s. 6d. 





NOW READY at all BOOKSELLERS’. 


POEMS OLD AND NEW. 
By CHARLES D. BELL, D.D., 


Rector of Cheltenham and Hon. Canon of Carlisle, 
Author of “ Voices from the Lakes,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


TheLAW RELATING to SCHOOLMASTERS. 


By Henry W. Disney, B.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


The FORUM for APRIL. Now ready. 
Price 2s, 6d. 
Tue BritisH Corrupt Practices Act. By Sir Henry James, 
An ENGLISH VIEW OF INVESTMENTS IN THE UNITED States. By R. H. 


Inglis Palgrave. 
Historic Homes aND ENGLISH CHARACTER. By the late Lord Brabourne. 


Tue DECADENCE OF Romance. By Frederic Harrison. 


The MEMORIES of DEAN HOLE. With 


Original Illustrations from Sketches by Leech and Thackeray, and Photo- 
gravure Portrait Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
*,* Only a few copies now remain, and those who wish to have vopies of the 
Library Edition should apply without delay, as the book will not be reprinted in 
its present form, a Cheaper Issue be‘ng in preparation. 


ENGLAND in EGYPT. By Alfred Milner. 


Three Editions of this important Work having been entirely exhausted, a 
FOURTH EDITION is in the press, and will be issued immediately. Price 162. 


Mr. RUDYARD KIPLING’S New Poen, ‘‘A 


SONG of the ENGLISH,”’’ will be published in the 
ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


for MAY. As an unusually large demand is anticipated, it is requested that 
early orders be given to the Booksellers, 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 





NEW WORK BY JOSEPH HOCKING. 





Just ready, crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE STORY OF ANDREW FAIRFAX. 


By JOSEPH HOCKING. 
With Illustrations, 


Mr. Joseph Hocking has not inaptly been styled the “E. Pp, 
Roe” of England. His work is distinguished no less by its whole- 
some and manly spirit than by its strong human interest and 
vigour of description. His are romances of real life and may be 
specially recommended for young men and women. He has E, 

- Roe’s knack of enlisting the reader’s strong sympathy 
throughout as well as E. P. Roe’s skill as a story-teller. 


London : WARD, LOCK, BOWDEN & CO., Salisbury Square, E.C, 





AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 
BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O., desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—OATALOGUES sent on application, 


ee ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 








FOUNDED 1848, 
INVESTED FUNDS... 1 as sss £16,000,000. 
PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNOIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 

rmission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 








NOTICE.—Im future, the InpEx to the “Spectator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 








CCIDENTS OF TRAVEL 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1829, 
Offices: 2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


Parroxs His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 
PRESIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
VicE-PRESIDENT—The LORD HARRIS. 
Cuairman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Derury-Cuairnuan—The Hon. EDWARD W. 


UGLAS. 
cTUARY—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq., F.I.A. 








Puysic1an—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Erq., M.A., M.D. A 
SEcRETARY—G. H. HODGSON, Esq., M.A. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR ales RELATIVES. 








(For Qualificati Pr 





see 
This Society, conducted entirely on the Mutua PrinciPte, offers the ABSOLUTE SEcuRITY of 
An ACCUMULATED FunpD of £3,659,325, anD aN ANNUAL INCOME OF £390,656. 





ATTENTION IS DIRECTED TO THE FOLLOWING SPECIAL FEATURES :— 
1—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 
IMMEDIATE BONUS. 
2,—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- 
MISSION paid for the introduction of business, Loree sums are thus saved to the Assured Members. 
3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 
4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LARGE Bonuses to the Assured Members. The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May 3lst, 1891, amounted to £517,000, muking the total Bonuses distributed £2,622,812., 
5,—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UnNiTED Kinapom. Participating life 
assurances have been valued by the combined Institute of Actuaries’ H™ and H™(5) Tables, with 
interest at the rate of 2} per cent. per annum, credit being taken only for the net premiums 
according to the H™ Table, 
6,—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 
HIGH RATE OF Bonvs. 
WHOLE-LIFE anp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES are GRANTED aT LOW PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 


Further information on application to the Society’s Office. 
G. H. HODGSON, Secretary. 


For ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c., 
SAVORY AND MOORE’S 


DATURA TATULA. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s, Tobacco-Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s. For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2s, 6d., 5s., and 10s, Of Chemists everywhere. 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DamreLt and Upuam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tut INTERNATIONAL NEws Company, 83 and 
85 Duane Street, New York; and Mussrs. Brentano’s, Union Square, New York City, 








U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 


AND ALL OTHER ACCIDENTS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY 


THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
THE OLDEST AND LARGEST COMPANY PROVIDING FOR 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


W. D. MASSY, 
A. VIAN, } Secs. 





IRKBECK BAN K. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER C INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu. 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 





HE UNION BANK 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
Paid-up Capital ...........0c0cccreeree £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund............+ scebcomeens see 1,000,000- 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 


of 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0., 

London, 





HENIX FIRE OFFICE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Oross, 
LONDON, Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
Ww. oc. AC ONALDY t Joint 
F, B, MACDONALD, § Secretaries, 
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CASSELL § COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


COMPLETION OF 
THE UNIVERSAL ATLAS. 


Now ready, complete in One Vol., strongly 
bound in cloth, price 30s. net; or, 
bound in half-morocco, 35s. net. 


UNIVERSAL ATLAS. 


A NEW AND COMPLETE GENERAL 
ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


With 117 Pages of Maps, hand- 
somely produced in Colours, 
and a complete Index toabout 


125,000 Names. 
“The best and cheapest atlas ever pro- 
duced in this country...... We have no 


hesitation in commending it thoroughly. 
The maps are clear, full of accurate in- 
formation, and yet not overloaded with 
detail. In all essential respects they con- 
trast most favourably with the maps to 
be fousd in many atlases of far greater 
pretension and much higher price,”— 
Times. 


“Unrivalled for combined excellence 
and cheapness,” —Daily News. 


“We have at length in England an 
atlas at once cheap and complete...... As 
to its accuracy combined with clearness 
we can bear the highest testimony. We 
have examined it closely as regards many 
out-of-the-way places on five continents, 
and in no case have we found the infor- 
mation wrong or confused...... The index 
is based upon the usual principle of let- 
ters crossing numbers, and we have taken 
upwards of fifty places, small and large, 
at random, finding the names in the 
index and putting the finger without 
difficulty on the spot on the map, We 
have not been able, indeed, to find a 
single fault with the work, and at every 
page we have been struck with some 
admirable feature. Even in the case of 
recent little wars, we have been unable 
to spot either an error or vagueness in 
the terrain, and that is more than can 
be said of any other map within our know- 
ledge...... We do not know its equal either 
in prics or quality.” —Daily Chronicle. 

“The Indian maps—and, indeed, all 
maps of the British Empire—are ad- 
mirably full. We congratulate Messrs. 
Cassell on a great work successfully 
achieved,” —Spectator. 


“Nothing like it has been seen before 
at the price, and, — from the gs 
nowhere else can the changes made in 
political geography, or the geographical 
discoveries made in recent years, be found 
embodied. It has been a colossal enter- 
prise. Every map is up to date, not only 
in such vast territories as Equatorial and 
Southern Africa, but in regard to a matter 
so limited in area as the fishery dispute in 
Newfoundland, where the French shore is 
clearly marked.”—Bradford Observer. 





MR. B. L. STEVENSON’S NEW BOOK. 


Now ready, price 6s. 


ISLAND NIGHTS’ 
ENTERTAINMENTS. 


By R. L. STEVENSON. 
Containing “‘The Beach of Falesa,” “‘ The 
Bottle Imp,” and “ The Isle of Voices.” 
Dlustrated by Gordon Browne and W. Hatherell. 


N.B.—The First Edition of this work was subscribed 
for by the trade in advance of publication, and a Second 
Edition is now in the press. 





OTHER WORKS BY R. L. STEVENSON. 
A FOOTNOTE to HISTORY: 


Eight Years of Trouble in Samoa. 63. 


The WRECKER. By R. L. Sreven- 


son and Lioyp OszourRNE. 63. 


The MASTER of BALLANTRAE. 
iS. . 


The BLACK ARROW. 3s. 6d. 
TREASURE ISLAND. 3s. 6d. 
KIDNAPPED. 3s. 6d. 





NEW VOLUMES. 


TINY LUTTRELL. By E. 
W. HORNUNG, Author of “A 


Bride from the Bush.” 2 vols., 21s. 


The SQUIRE. By Mrs. 


PARR. Popular Edition, 1 vol., 6s. 


A MODERN DICK WHIT- 


TINGTON. By JAMES PAYN. 
Popular Edition, 1 vol., 6s. 


The SNARE of the FOWLER. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. Popular 
Edition, 1 vol., 6s. 


SCARABAUS: the Story of an 
African Beetle. By the Marquise 
CLARA LANZA and JAMES 
CLARENCE HARVEY. Crown 


8vo, cloth, 5s. 


The SHADOW of a SONG: 


: Novel. By CECIL HARLEY. 
3. 


AGRARIAN TENURES: a 
Survey of the Laws and Customs re- 
lating to the Holding of Lands in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland; and 
of the Reforms therein of Recent Years. 
By the Right Hon. G. SHAW- 
LEFEVRE, M.P. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 


DULCE DOMUM. Rhymes 
and Songs for Children. Edited by 
JOHN FARMER, Author of 
*‘Gaudeamus,” &c. Crown 4to (Old 
Notation and Words), 5s. 

N.B.—The Words of the Songs in“ Dulce 
Domum” (with the airs both in Tonic 
Sol-fa and Old Notation) can be had in two 
parts, price 6d. each. 


CASSELL’S STOREHOUSE of 
GENERAL INFORMATION. 
Fully Illustrated with High-class Wood 
Engravings, and with Maps and 
Coloured Plates. Vol. IV., cloth gilt, 5s. 





VOLUME VI. OF THE NEW AND 
REVISED EDITION NOW 
READY, PRICE 9s. 


CASSELL’S 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


With New and Original Illustrations 
specially executed for this Edition. 
The Text carefully Revised through- 


out. Extra crown 4to. 
Vol. I. contains from the Roman In- 
vasion to the Wars of the Roses. 


Vol. II. contains from the Wars of the 
Roses to the Great Rebellion. 


Vol. IIL contains from the Great Re- 
bellion to the Fall of Marlborough. 


Vol. IV. contains from the Fall of Marl- 
borough to the Peninsular War. 


Vol. V. contains from the Peninsular 
War to the Death of Sir Robert 
Pe 1. 


Vol. VI. contains from the Death of Sir 
Robert Peel to the Illness of the 
Prince of Wales. 


“*Cassell’s History of England’ is 
excellent in every respect.” — Times. 


“The most interesting, instructive, 
and entertaining history of our country 
which has yet seen the light is ‘ Cassell’s 
History of England.’”—Standard. 


«Cassell’s History of England’ is a 
library in itself.”—Scotsman. 


“¢Cagsell’s History of England’ is 
their magnum opus.” —Irish Times. 


“Numerous new and original illus- 
trations of great excellence are intro- 
duced, the text has been carefully revised 
throughout, and the work is clearly 
printed from new type on good white 
paper. The latter feature alone gives 
the volume an advantage in appearance 
which can scarcely be over-estimated.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 





NOW READY, price 10s. 6d. 


The HIGHWAY of LETTERS, and its Echoes of Famous Footsteps. By 


THOMAS ARCHER. Illustrated, large crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 
CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London; Paris and Melbourne. 
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DAVID DOUGLAS'S LIST. 


THE RIGHT HON. A. J. BALFOUR, 


M.P., LL.D., &c. 


Just published, in 1 vol. crown Svo, price 6:. 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. 
By the Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P. 


CONTENTS:—THE PLEasuRES OF READING.— 
BisHop BERKELEY’s LIFE AND LETTERS.—HANDEL. 
—COBDEN AND THE MANCHESTER SCHOOL.—POLITICS 
AND PouiTicaL Economy.—A FraGMenr ON PRO- 
GRE88.—THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY. 


DR. JOHN BROWN. 


HORZ SUBSECIVZ. 3 vols., 22s. 6d. 


Vol. I.—LOCKE and SYDENHAM. Sixth 
Edition, with Portrait by James 
Faced. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6, 


Vol. I..—RAB and HI3 FRIENDS. Four- 
teenth E lition, crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


Vol. III.—JOHN LEECH. S'‘xth Edition, with 
Portrait by Sir Gorve Reid, 
P.R.S.A. Crown £vo, 7s, 6.3, 


PRINCIPAL SHAIRP. 
STUDIES in POZTRY and PHILO- 


SOPHY. Fourth Hdition, crown 8vo, 73. 61. 


SKETCHES in HISTORY and 
POETRY. Crown 8vo, 72. 6d. 


CULTURE and RELIGION. Seventh 
Edition, feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THOMAS ERSKINE, of Linlathen. 
The LETTERS of. Edited by Dr. 


Hanna. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The UNCONDITIONAL FREENESS 
oftheGOSPEL Fourth Edition, ro.ndvo, 3s. 6d. 


The BRAZEN SERPENT, or LIFE 
OOMING THROUGH DEacn. I ird Bastion, 


The INTERNAL EVIDENCE of 
REVEALED RELIGION. Crown Sv , 5s. 


The SPIRITUAL ORDER. Third 


Edition, crown 8vo, 53, 


The DOCTRINE of ELECTION. 


Second E iition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The FATHERHCOD of GOD. Extra 


feap. 8vo, 1s, 


REV. JOHN KER, D.D. 
SERMONS: FIRST SERIES. Four- 


teenth Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


SERMONS : SECOND SERIES. Fifth 


Thousand, crown 8vo, 63. 


THOUGHTS for HEART and LIFE. 


Second Kdition, extra fcap. 8vo, 43. 6d. 


LETTERS : 1866-1885. Crown 8vo, 


PROFESSOR HODGSON. 
ERRORS in the USE of ENGLISH. 


Tlustrated from the Writings of English Authors, 
from the Fourteenth Century to Our Own Time. 
By the late W. B. Honason, LL.D , Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of Edin- 
burgh, Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, 3s, 6a. 


“His conversation, as every one who had the 
pleasure of his acquaintance knows, sparkled with 
anecdote and epigram, and not a little of the lustre 
and charm of his talk shines out of these paze>.”’"— 
Scotsman. 


PROFESSOR BLACKIE. 
ON SELF-CULTURE: Intellectual, 


Physical, and Moral. A Vade-Mecum for Young 

Men and Students. By JoHN Stuart BLACKIE 

Emeritus Professor of Greek in the University of 

Edinburgh. Twenty-first Edition, feap. Svo, 2s, 6d. 

“* Every parent should put it into the hands of his 
son.’’—Scotsman, 





Edinturgh : 
DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 Castle Street. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, | 
| 


KENT, and CO., Limited, 


JOHN C. NIMMO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





Small 4to, cloth, gilt top, Portrait and 4 Illustrations, 
10s, 6d. net. 


Also a few Large-Paper Copies, on hand-made 
paper, cloth, uncut edges, each numbered. 


WALT WHITMAN. 
A STUDY. 
By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 





Demy 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 2ls. net, with 7 
Etchings and 3 Photo-Etcbings printed on 
Japanese paper. 

Also a few Large-Paper Copies, in super-royal 8vo, 
cloth, uncut edges, with Etchings printed as 
Proof: before Letters, each numbered. 


JOAN OF ARC. 


By Lord RONALD GOWER, F.S.A., 
A Trustee of the National Portrait Gallery. 


List of Illustrations :— 

Tour Coudray—Chinon. 

. Chinon. 

. Street in Chinon. 

. Hall of Audience—Chinon. 

. Tour d’Horloge—Chinon. 

. West Portal—Rheims. 

Interior—Rheims. 

Fifteenth-Century Houses — Com- 
piégne. 

9. Tour dela Pucelle—Compiégne. 

10. St. Ouen—Rouen. 


cw 


A2Nnoe 





THE SECOND EDITION OF 
JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS’S 
NEW WORK. 


2 vols, demy S8vo, with 50 Illustrations, bound in 
cloth, gilt top, price 21s, net. 


THE 
LIFE OF MICHELANGELO 
BUONARROTI. 


BASED ON STUDIES IN THE AROHIVES OF 
THE BUONARROII FAMILY AT FLORENCE. 


With Portrait and 50 Reprodactions of the Works of 
the Master. 
Preface to Second Edition. 

The First Edition of this Work having teen ex- 
hausted in a space of little uver three months, I take 
this opportunity of saying that the critical notices 
which have hitherto appeared do not render it 
necessary to make any substantial changes in the 
text. A few points of difference between my re- 
viewers and myself, concerning opinion rather than 
facts, are briefly discussed in a series of notes printed 
at the end of Volume II. 





Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, with the Etchings 
printed on Japanese puper, price 6s, per Volume. 


THE BORDER EDITION 


OF THE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


With Introdu:tory Essays and Notes by 
ANDREW LANG, 
Supplementing those of the Author. 


Among the Artists and Etchers whose Work «ill 
appear in the BORDER EDITION may be men. 
tioned the following :— 


Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., R.A. 
John Pettie, R.A. 

R. W. Macbeth, A.R.A. 

J. Mac Whirter, A.R.A., R.S.A. 
Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A. 
Sir Henry Raeburn, R.A., P.R.S.A. 
H. Dicksee. 

Ad. Lalauze. 

Walter Paget. 

Gordon Browne. 

M. L. Gow, R.I. 

W. E. Lockhart, R.S.A. 

W. Strang. 

H. Macbeth-Raeburn. 

Sir James D. Linton, P.R.I. 
James Orrock, R.I. 

Frank Dadd, R.I. 

Arthur Hopkins, A.R.W.S. 
D. Y. Cameron. 

Stanley L. Wood. 

W. B. Hole, R.S.A. 

R. de Los Rios. 

C. O. Murray. 


JOHN C. NIMMO 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND. 





London : 
14 KING 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


A BROKEN IDOL. By 


ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of “ Caspar Brooke’ 
Daughter,” “Sir Anthony,” &. 3 vale. = 


The FORBIDDEN SACRI- 


FICE. By W. H. pr Winton, Auth an 
Michael’s Eve.”’ 3 vols. » Author of “St, 


DEAREST. By Mrs. 


Forrester, Author of “ Viva,” “‘ My L 
My Lady,” &, 3 vols. + aw Page 


BETWEEN TWO OPINIONS. 


By ALGERNON Gissina, Author of *‘ A Moos] 
Idi,” “A Village Hampden,” &&. 3 vols. om 


THROUGH ANOTHER 


MAN’S EYES. By Eveanor Houmes. 3 vols, 


HUGH DEYNE of PLAS- 


IDRYS. By Vere Craverine, Author of “A 
Modern Delilah,” “ Barcaldine,” &c, 3 vols, 





London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HERETIC HANDBOOK SUPPLEMENTS. 
Sixpence each, 

A Norweaian VocasuLtary. With Sentences, &c. 

A PuoNETIC HiInDusTaNEE. With Sentences, &c, 

Army Notes. With Veterinary Hints, 


A PEEP AT THE SCIENCES: GEOLOGY, CHEMISTRY, 
PuysioLogy, Botany, 


A COMPARATIVE ENGLISH, ITALIAN, AND SPANISH 
VocaBuLary, (In July.) 


CHARLTON TucKER, Leamington. 





This day, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 


THE SCOTTISH REVIEW. 


APRIL, 1893. 
ConTENTs,. 
1, Tue ScoTTIsH FISHERIES UNDER THE FISHERY 
Boarp. By W. Anderson Smith. 
2, THe Earty LANGUAGES OF Syria. By Major R. 
C. Conder, D.C.L., L&.D., M.R.A.S., R.E. 
3. GEORGE BUCHANAN AND THE INQUISITION. By 
P. Hume Brown, 
4. Boox-Piates. By H. Gouzh. 
5. THE WANDERING OF THE Nations, By J. B. Bury, 
6. THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL History OF Eurorre. By 
J. Beidve, LL.D. 
7. BRENDAN’S FaBULOuS VoraGE. By the Marquess 
of Bute, K T. 
8. BEGINNINGS OF THE SCOTTISH NEWSPAPER PRESS, 
By James D. Cockburn. 
By John 





9, REGULATION OF THE Drink TRAFFIC. 
Mann, Jr. 
10. SumMaRIe€s OF ForkiGN REVIEWS. 
11. ConteMpoRARY LITERATURE. 
ALEXANDER GARDNER, Publisher to her Majesty 
the Queen, Paisley; aud 26 Paternoster Square, 
London. 


~ ‘Now ready, crown Svo, 200 pp., price 53. 


RGENTINE, PATAGONIAN, 
and CHILIAN SKETCAHKS, with a few 
Notes on Uruguay. By O. E. AKERS. 
London: Harrison and Sons, Booksellers to the 
Que n and H.B.H. the Prince of Wale:, 59 Pall Mall, 
5.W. 


OCIETY of AUTHORS. 


This Society is established for the maintenance and 
defence of Literary Property. It advises membeis on 
their agreements, provides its members with a legal 
opinion for nothing, and investigates all cases and 
qnestions and dsputes connected with the Law of 
Copyright and Literary Property. The present num- 
ber of members is 950.—By order, 

4 Portugal Street, G. HERBERT THRING, 

Lincoln's Inn, W.C. cretary. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 











GOLD MEDAL 





USE 


F R Y’S 


PURE OCONOENTRATED 


COC O A. 


Sir 0. A, Oameron, M.D., says:—*I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well.”” 

UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky inthe world, Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
—- on application to DUNVILLE and OO., 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 


London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand. 
London, W.0, 
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EDWARD STANFORD’S LIST 


The First Edition having been exhausted in a month, the Publisher has 
now the pleasure to announce a Second Edition of 


SHORT STALKS; 
Or, Hunting Camps, North, South, East, and West. 


By EDWARD NORTH BUXTON. 
With 67 Illustrations by Whymper, Lodge, Wolf, and others. 
Medium 8vo, buckram, 21>, 
“Mr. Buxton describes these ‘ hunting-camps* with a manifest zest for out- 


fe,”’—Daily News. 
ag a and eshilersting, as well as crowded with sporting facts and natural 


notes.”’—Scotsman, 
“Tau of the best descriptive books of big-game hunt!ng we have ever read,” — 


tator. 
soo volume and a fascivating book.””— World. 


“A most entertaining work. The illustrations are excellent.’’—Field. 


Just published, 252 pp. crown 8v0, boards, 7s. 


GUIDE TO PROMOTION : 


An Aid to Officers of all Arms in Preparing for Examina- 
tion in Regir ental Duties. 


Part Il.—RANK of MAJOR. 


By Lieut.-Col. SISSON C. PRATT (late R.A. .)» 
Author of ‘‘ Military Law: its Procedure and Practice.” 


Also, recently published, by the SAME AUTHOR, uniform in price. 


GUIDE to PROMOTION.—Part I. RANKS 


of LIEUTENANT, CAPTAIN, and MATOR. 

* A new Guide to Promotion on the lines of that which, under Colonel Banna- 
tyne’s editorship, held its own for years against all rivals, It was a happy idea 
to base this Guide on Fo excellent a model, and it is pretty certain to meet with 
success.’—Army and Nary Gazette. 


Recently published, large post 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


THE PARTITION OF AFRICA. 


By J. SCOTT KELTIE, 
Assistant-Secretary to the Royal Geographical Society, Editor of ‘* The 
Statesman’s Year-Book.”’ With 21 Maps, 

**To all who are concerned to study the history of the modern partition of 
Africa the work is at once indispensable and invaluable.’’—Times, 

“Well-written, well-informed, and lavishly illustrated with maps,’’—Daily 
Chronicle. 

“Of the design, arrangemcnt, and ccmpc sition of the work we bave nothing 
but praise to give. It is au admirable piece of work in every way, and will 
undoubtedly take rank as a standard book of reference.”’— Glasgow Herald. 

“In this book the whole wonderful story of African development is lucidly 
and picturesquely told.”’—Daily News, 

“Tt is a book which should be in the hands of all South Africans,’’—South 
Africa, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, S.W. 





NOW COMPLETE. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA. 


A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 


ENTIRELY NEW EDITION, in Ten Vols., Imperial 8vo. 
Nearly One Thousand Contributors, 

including many of the Most Eminent Authorities in every 

Department of Knowledge, have assisted in the preparation 

of this work. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA 


contains upwards of 
Thirty Thousand Articles, 
and is Illustrated by more than 
Three Thousand Five Hundred Wood Engravings 
and Fifty Coloured Maps. 


“Everybody who wants a handy Compendium of universal 
knowledge, thoroughly ‘up to date,’ must get ‘* Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia.’ ”’—St. James’s Gazette. 


PRICES OF COMPLETE SETS. 


Cloth... “ . 2s 60 O 
Half-morocco or Half-calf .. ue Lo (Bie 
Half-morocco extra or Half-russia 810 0 


Sets can also be had in tree-calf and in full morocco. 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, Limited, 
47 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; AND EDINBURGH. 


OTICE of REMOVAL.—Messrs. H. SOTHERAN and 
CO., Booksellers and Export Agents, beg to announce 
that, owing to the Rebuilding of No. 136 Strand, they 
have just Removed to New Premises four doors further 
East, at No. 140 Strand (opposite Catherine Street), 
where all branches of their business will be carricd 
on as usual.—Libraries purchased and valued. 

140 Strand, W.C.; West-End House, 37 Piccadilly, W.; London. 














{URIOUS BOOKS. —Most beautiful collection in the 
World.—Catalogue, with samples, 2s,—H, COHEN and CO., Publishers, 
Atsterdam, Holland, 





MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. 352 will be published on WEDNESDAY, April 19. 


ConTENTSs. 

1 LirE AND SPEECHES OF SIR HENRY MAINE. 
2, ARBUTHNOT. 
3. LitFRaRY Discoveries 1n Eeyprt. 
4, Fra Pao.o Sarpr. 
5. THE UNSEEN FounDATIONS oF SOCIETY. 
6. PrerRe Lott. 
7. THE BATTLE oF La Hoaur, anp MaRITIME War. 
8. TRAVELS IN THE Mocut Empire, 
9, AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION AND ITS REMEDIES. 
10. THE Unionist Reaction. 
Price 6s, 


ith Portraits and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 


A SKETCH of the LIFE of GEORGIANA, 


LADY DE ROS, with Some Reminiscences of her Family and Brien’, 
including the Duke of Wellington. By her Daughter, the Hon. Mrs. J. 
Swinton. a. Neat week. 








Fa 8 day, crown 8vo, : 3.64 
BOOK by the DUKE “of ARGYLL. 


IRISH NATIONALISM : an Appeal to His- 


___tory. By the Duke or ArGyLt, K.G. 
The SECOND EDITION of The UNSEEN 


FOUNDATIONS of SOCIETY: an Examination of the Fallacies and Failures 
K Economic Science due to Neglected Elements. By the Dux OF ARGYLL, 
a, 








ready, 8vo, 14 


SECOND EDITION of The GREAT ENIGMA. 


___By W.S, Liter. 


out, feap. 8 


HEALTH HINTS for ‘AFRICA. With Re- 


muks on “ Fever,” its Treatment, and Precautions to be used in Dangerous 
Local:ties. By Rev. Horace WALLER, formerly Lay-Superintendent of the 
__ Universities’ ' Mission i in Kast ae 


The PHILOSOPHY ‘of “the ‘BEAUTIFUL. 


Part II. Its Theory, and its Relations to the Arts. By W1tLtam Kyrear, 
Professor of Philo-ophy in the University of St. Andrews. 
_Forming a Volvme of the Univer-ity Extension Manva's, 


With Map and Lllustrations, crowa 8v9, 


The DIARY of an IDLE WOMAN in CON- 


STANTINOPLE. _By Mrs. Miro Eu.iot, Author of “ The Diary of an Idle 
Woman i in Ttalv,’ “in Sicily.” 





Med a 8v0, 12s. 

ST. JOHN’S WILD SPORTS _ NAT URAL 
HISTORY of the HIGHLANDS of SCOTLAND. A new Edition,thoroughly 
revised, w.th hitherto unpublished Notes by the Author. By the Rev. M. G. 
WATKINS. With Portrait of Mr. St. Jobn, and several new Illustrations. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Now READY AT ALL "LIBR. ARIES. 
MRS. G. LINNAXUS BANKS’ NEW NOVEL, 


BOND SLAVES: 


The Story of a Struggle. 
By the Author of ‘‘The Slowly Grinding Mills,” now running in the Newbery 
House Magazine. 
One vol. 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d, 


Mrs. Banks’ Works are now published in Uniform Series, price 2s. 6d. per vol. : 


Through the Night. 

The Watchmaker’s Daughter. 
Forbidden to ed. 

Sy billa. 

In His Own Hand. 

Ripples ana Breakers. 


Glo 

The: ‘Manchester Man. 
Stung to the Quick. 
Caleb Booth’s Clerk 
Wooers and Wiuners, 
More than Coronets. 


MR, W. CLARK RUSSELL’S FAMOUS STORY, 


THE GOLDEN HOPE, 


is now ready in the Standard Library, price 3s. 61. 
GRIFFITH, FARRAN and CO., 
NEWBERY HOUSE, 39 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, 





NOW READY. 
Price ONE SHILLING. APRIL, 135 


NEW REV I EW. 
Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE. 
No. 47, 


OsstrucTion. WHat 1s it? By the Right Hon. Leonard Courtney, M.P., the 
Right Hon. Sir Charles Dilke, Bart., M.P., the Right Hon. A. B, Forwood, 
M.P., Justin McCarthy, M.?., Herbert Gladstone, M.P., C. Stuart Wortley, 
M.P,J. E. Redmond, 4.P., Hugh Hoare, M.P. 

IsRAEL’S DEEP SLUMBeR. By the late Ernest Kenan, De l’Académie Frang¢aise. 

Moruer’s Hanps (Part If.) By Bjirnstjerne Bjé ‘asen, 

Mr. WALTER PATER ON PLATONISM. By Edmund Gosse. 

ttupy 1N CuHarRacter: THE Riegut Hon. Joun Mortey, M.P. 

tussia, ROME, AND THE OLD CaTHOLIcs. By Madame Novikoif. 

**WHEN PLancus was ConsoL.” By Mrs Lyun Lint n. 

THE DivisipiLity OF WrALTH, By W. H. Mallock. 

Propte I bave Known, By Mrs, Simpson, 


— ? By ‘ssa 
Tug Drama, 5 By A. B. Walk 


LONGMANS, 


THE 


GREEN, and Cc, 


LONDON, 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


The HISTORY and POETRY of the 
SCOTTISH BORDER: their Main Features and 
Relations. By Joun Verrcu, LL.D., Professor of Logic 
and Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow, Author of “The 
Feeling for Nature in Scottish Poetry,” &c. New and 
Enlarged Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 16s. 


LIFE IN THE HAREM. 


RECOLLECTIONS of an EGYPT- 
IAN PRINCESS. By her English Governess (Miss E. 
CHENNELS). Being a Record of Five Years’ Residence at the 
Court of Ismael Pasha Khédive. With 5 Portraits, 2 vols. 
post 8vo, 21s. 


“* Few books that have hitherto appeared have presented so vivid and minute 
@ picture of the domestic life of the court of a Mohammedan sovere'gn.’”’—=Duily 

es. 

** A most startingly vivid conception of that clvistcred life behind the lattice 
of the royal harem.”—Daily Chronicle. 


“Every pige is Oriental in colour, and has something fresh and interesting to 
tell of Egyptian scenes, customs, and, above all, private life in the se‘ectest 
orders of seciety.”"—Scotsman. 


The TRUMPETER: a Romance of 
the Rhine. By JoserH Viktor von ScHeFFeL. Trans- 
lated from the Two-Hundredth German Edition by Jzssixz 
Breck and Louise Lorimer. With an Introduction by Sir 
TuHeEoporE Martin, K.C.B. Long 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

**One of the most delightful romances ever written...... The spirit of he time 


wee in the poem; but its main charm is in its treatment of the love-story.’”’ 
—Sectsman. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


MONA MACLEAN, Medical Student 


By Grauam Travers. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Tke cleverest novel we have read for a long time.’’—Sp -ctator. 
* Is distinctly an up-to-date novel...... clever and charming.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
“One of the freshest and brightest novels of the time.”—Academy. 
“Itis almost impossible to conceive a more cha) ming English girl,"’"—Standard. 


COMMENTARIES ON 
THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


from the Earliest Times to 1865. By Monracu 
Burrows, Chichele Professor of Modern History in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford; Captain, R.N.; F.S.A., &c.; “Officier de 
l’Instruction Publique,” France. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

** Asa summary of the best learning in history, an introduction to the newest 
discoveries, and a general interpretation that carries authority with it, and is 
useful principally for the purpose of instruction, the volume is of a high value.’’ 
—Scotsman. 

** What we do find in Professor Burrows is a steady ese to the continuity of 
European history in s; ace as well as in time... .. He has produce |, not a book of 
authority fur schoolboys and examinees, but, what perhaps is better, a book that 
men may converse with,’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 


SECOND EDITION. 


HEGELIANISM and _ PERSON- 
ALITY: Balfour Philosophical Lectures. Second 
Series. By ANprew Sern, LL.D., Professor of Logic and 
Metaphysics in Edinburgh University. Crown 8vo, 5s. 





WORKS BY “A SON OF THE MARSHES.” 
WITHIN an HOUR of LONDON 


TOWN. Among Wild Birds and their Haunts. Edited by 
J.A.Owern. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


“A charming volume, full of the life and breath of the wild country still 
to be found by those who know where to look for it, within easy reach of 
London,”’—Times, 


ON SURREY HILLS. Third Edition. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


** This is one of the most delightful of those nature-books which of late years 
have provided welcome escapes from the subjectiveness, the wearisome ‘ psycho- 
logy’ of modern imaginative literature....., ‘The chapter devoted to ‘ ‘orest 
Fire’ is a masterpicc, of literary draughtsmansbip.’’—Ant:-Jacobin, 


ANNALS of a FISHING VILLAGE. 
Edited by J. A. Owzn. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 
8vo, 5s. 

"No one who takes up the story of ‘ Den’s’ delightful life, and has been 
introduced to ‘Scost’ and ‘ Winder,’ to ‘Titlark’ an! ‘Genus,’ will put the 
| eal wag again until they have with much regret ‘nished its last page,”— 

uardian. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 





a 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST, 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES, 


Each in 8 vols. crown 8vo. 





THIS DAY. 


DUAL LIVES. 


By J. C. CHILLINGTON. 





““ELSIE’S ART LIFE,’ by MRS. A. M. DIEHL, is 
an extremely entertaining book, which deals almost exclusively 
with the‘ inside track ’ of the musical profession in all its branches 
as practised in this country......The author writes, however, with 
intimate knowledge of ‘ the profession,’ the members of which 
will probably peruse her brilliant novel with none the less interest 
because she manifestly entertains an unfavourable opinion of 
them, and does not hesitate to give it free and full expression.” 
Daily Telegraph. 





——. 


“There is something fresh and original about the choice of 
subject in this work. Two girls, brought up in the suburbs of 
London as Primitive Gospellers, are sent out, ignorant as any 
convent-bred novices, to become the wives of unknown missionaries 
in the wilds of South Africa, The situation is a good one, and is 
treated with vigour and freshness. ‘{N A PROMISED 
LAND.’ by A. M. BENGOUGH. is a novel which will 
interest and amuse the ordinary reader ; it also has the merit of 
possessing a beginning and an end, especially an end, a luxury 
usually withheld from us of late.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 





“The central character of ‘THROUGH THICK AND 
THIN,’ by MARGERY HOLLIS, round which all the 
incidents and interest of the story circulate, is a singularly unsel- 
fish and magnanimous girl, whose romantic sense of duty towards 
a depraved father and a silly stepmother continually prompts 
her to action that is no less ill-considered than heroic. She is 
animated by a passion for self-sacrifice which, combined with an 
exceptionally reticent disposition, eventually involves her in diffi- 
culties endangering her fair fame and even her life.”—Duaily 
Telegraph. 





“* THE LAST OF THE DYNMOKES,’ by MR. 
CLAUDE BRAY, ‘s a clever, interesting, and dramatic story, 
well outside of the commonplace. It may be called a novel with- 
out a hero, and, what is more remarkable, without a love-story, 
though the reader is free to imagine that Dr. Mulholland and 
Kitty Bromfield are sure to love and marry in the sequel...... The 
story itself and the characters also are cleverly conceived, and no 
one who wants to read an original, entertaining, and really well- 
written novel, will be disappointed with ‘The Last of the 
Dynmokes.’ ”—Scotsman. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, W. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 








NEW VOLUME BY “ASON OF THE MARSHES.” 
Now ready, crown 8vo, 5s. 


FOREST TITHES, and other Studies 


from Nature. By the Author of “ Woodland, Moor, and 
Stream,” &c. Edited by J. A. Owen. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





A VOLUME OF STORIES OF HUMBLE LIFE. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


A PAIR of LOVERS, and other Tales. 


“The Short and Simple Annals of the Poor.” By Ipa Lemon, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND 6O.’S LIST. 
WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET: a 


Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, 
Gilgit, and the adjoining Countries. By E. F. Knicut, Author of “*The 
Cruise of the ‘ Falcon,’’’ &. With Map and 54 Illustrations, Svo, 183, 

*,* This work contains a description of a visit to the Lamaseries of Western 
Tibet, an explanation of our present policy in Kashmir and in the countries 
beyond Gi'git, and of the steps that are being taken to safeguard our interests 
on that rortion cf the North-West frontier of India, 


OUT of DOORS in TSAR LAND: a Record 


of the Seeings and Doings of a Wanderer in Russia. By Frep J. WHisHaw. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette by Charles Whymper. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


The MEMOIRS of BARON DE MARBOT. 


Translated from the French by ArTHUR JAMES Butter, M.A. New and 
Cheaper Edition, slightly Abridged. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s. 63. 


An INTRODUCTION to ENGLISH ECO- 


NOMIC HISTORY and THEORY. By W. J. Asutry, MA., 
Professor of Political Economy in Harvard University, sometime Fellow of 
Lincoln —— Oxford, Part II. The END ofthe MIDDLE AGES, Crown 
Syo, 102. 64, 


COMPLETION of THORPE’S DICTIONARY of APPLIED CHEMISTRY. 


A DICTIONARY of APPLIED CHEMISTRY. 
By T. E. Tuorps, B.Sc. (Vict ), Pb.D., D.Sc. (Dubl.), F.R.S., Professor of 
Chemistry in the Royal College of Science, London, Assisted by Eminent 
Contributors. In3vols. Vol. III. Royal 8vo, £3 3s, 


NEW EOOK by the late Dr. LIDDON, 


EXPLANATORY ANALYSIS of ST. PAUL’S 


EPISTLE to the ROMANS. By Henry Parry Lippoy, D.D., 
D.C.L., LL.D., late Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s, 8vo, 14s, 


CANONICAL and UNCANONICAL GOS- 


PELS. With a transliticn of the recently discovered Fragment of the 
“Gospel of St, Peter,’ and a Selection from the Sayings of our Lord not 
recordcd in the Four Gospels, W. E. Barnes, B.D., Theological 
Lecturer at Clire College, Cambridz+. Crown 870, 33. 6d. 


THROUGH CONVERSION to the CREED: 


Being a Brief Account of the Reasonable Character of Religious Conviction 
By W. H. CarneGi®, B A., Kector of Great Witley, Worcestershire. Crown 
8yo, 3s. 


NEW NOVELS. 
A MORAL DILEMMA. By Annie Tuonr- 


son. Crown Svo, és, 

‘* Learned casuists may eas ly differ as to the points of the dilemma on which 
the interest of the stury centres. But there is no doubt about the skill shown 
in dea'ing with the situation and in presenting its d-fficulties, The problem is 
suggestive of many solutions.”—Saturday Review. 


KEITH DERAMORE. 
“ Miss Molly.” Crown €vo, 63. 
“A veritable tour de force,’—Westminster Gazette. 
“The book is quite we rthy cf the writer. It is well written, interesting, pure 
in tone and gentiment.”’—Biiti:h Weekly. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY.—(New Volumes.) 


FROUDE’S (J. A.) The HIS- | HELMHOLTZ’S (Professor) 
TORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall POPULAR LECTURES on SCIEN- 
of Wolsey to the Defeat of the TIFIC SUBJECTS. New Edition, 
Spenish Armada. 12 vols. crown with Autobiography of the Author, 
8vo, 3s. 6d. each. (In course of and 68 Woodcuts, 2 vuls., crown 
publication, Vols, I-VI. now 8vo, 33. 6d, each. 
ready.) 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW. No. 364, will 


be published on April 17th. 








CONTENTS. 

7. MaHAN ON MARITIME POWER. 

8. Tue Foreign Tours or Lapy 
Mary CoKE. 

9, Proctor’s OLD AND New AstTro- 


1, MASHONALAND. 

2. PHILIBERT COMMERSON, NATURALIST. 
3. THE COLONIAL POLICY OF FRANCE, 
4. Tue ENGLISH PARLIAMENT, 

5, FONTAINEBLEAU. 

6, Economic FALLAcIgEs, 





NOMY. 
10. A Statutory Nation, 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by S. R. GARDINER, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 
Assisted by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 
American Editor, JUSTIN WINDSOR, LL.D., Librarian of Harvard College, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, 

1. Articles, No. 80, APRIL, 1€93. Price 5s. 

Tur FmMprrernor ZENON AND THE IsAuRIANS. By E. W. Brooks. 
ANGLO-SAXON Law.. By Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart., LL.D. 
Navat PrEPARATIONS OF James II. 1n 1688. By J. R. Tanner. 
Latiy’s Visit TO ENGLAND IN 1745, By Frederic Dixon. 

2. Notes and Documents.—An Unknown Charter of Liberties. By J. H. Round— 
Villein Tenure. By Prof. Ashley—Archbishop Warham’s Abortive Coun: il 
(1518). By the Rev. N. Pocock—Mary and Anne Boleyn. By J. Gairdner 
—Hyde’s Draft of a De laration to be issued by Charles II. in 1649. Con- 
tr buted by the Editor—Letters of a Young Officer (1743-1749), Communi- 
cated by the Rev. Prebendary J. R. Hughes. 

°, Reviews of Books—4, List of Historical Books recently published—5, Contents 
oj Periodical Publications, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
New York: 15 EAST SIXTEENTH STREET. 


By the Author of 





ISBISTER’S NEW LIST. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 5s. 


A CHRONICLE of SMALL BEER. By Joux 
Rerp. With Frontispiece, gilt top, and on hand-made paper. 


“ Pleasant sketches, containing some genuine fun and feeling.” 
—National Observer. 
“ By turns gay or pathetic, and almost always original.”— Morning Post, 


“A bright little volume, which cannot fail to be read with pleasure by all 
sections of the public.’”’— Glasgow Herald. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


The STUDENT’S FROEBEL. Adapted from 
“Die Erziehung der Menschheit” of Froebel. Part I.—Theory 
of Education. Edited, with Preface and a Short Account of 
the Author’s Life and Work, by W. H. Herrorp, B.A., Author 
of “ “he School,” &c. 

Just published, crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

OUR BIBLE: How It has Come to Us. By 

the Rey. R. T. Tausor, M.A., Canon of Durham Cathedral. 





Just published, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


JILL: a Flower Girl. A New Story. 
L. T. Mrapr, Author of “A Band of Three,” &e. 
numerous Illustrations. 


By 
With 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


The CHRISTIAN CERTAINTIES. Dis- 


courses and Addresses in Exposition and Defence of the 
Christian Faith. By Joun Currrorp, M.A., D.D. 
[In the press. 





Crown 8vo, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


CHRIST and ECONOMICS. By the Rev. 
Cc. W. Srusss, M.A., Author of “For Christ and City,” 
“ Village Politics,” &c. [In the press. 





On hand-made paper, gilt top, crown 8vo, 5s. 


PANSIES and FOLLY-BELLS. Collected 


Poems. By Samuet Rerp. With Portrait. 


“‘ They show poetic feeling, and they have considerable merit of diction and 
versification.””—Athenzum. 





On hand-made paper, gilt top, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
A SPRAY of LILAC. Songs and Poems. 
By Marre HeppEerwick Browne. 


‘* A collection of brisk and pleasant lyrics,”"—Athenzum, 





Crown 8vo, cloth, ls.; parchment rubric, 1s. 6d. 


HYMNS for CHILDREN. With an Index 
of Suitable Tunes. By the Rev. Bensamin Wavau, Author 
of “ Sunday Evenings with my Children,” &c. 


* We hope this little book will be ordered by all lovers of children, not one at 
atime, but in reasonably large numbers, and spread abroad through the land.” 
— Spectator. 





CHEAP EDITION, crown 8vo, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


The GOSPEL and the AGE. Sermons on 
Special Occasions. By the late W. C. Mager, D.D., Arch- 
bishop of York. 

“ Will arrest the attention of the world.”—Spectator. 











CHEAP EDITION, crown 8vo, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


GROWTH in GRACE, and other Sermons. 
By the late W. C. Maczr, D.D., Archbishop of York. With 
an Introduction by his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, 


** A fit memorial of a preacher of rare eloquence.”—Record, 





CHEAP EDITION, crown 8vo, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


The INDWELLING CHRIST, and other 
Sermons. By the late Henry Aton, D.D., Minister of Union 
Chapel, Islington. 

“ An enduring testimony to the greatness of a departed preacher.” 
—Daily Telegiaph. 


ISBISTER and CO., Limited, Covent Garden, London. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 


GEORGE MANVILLE FENN’S New Novel, “WITNESS TO THE DEED,” will be ready, in 3 volumes, at every 
Library on April 20th. 


ROPES of SAND. By R. E. Francituon, Author of “ King or Knave?” &c, 


SECOND EDITION now ready. 
“This powerful, original, and fascinating story ; this truly remarkable novel.””—Daily Telegraph. 


TIME’S REVENGES. By Davin Curistie Morray, Author of ‘‘ Joseph’s Coat,” &c. 


“In ‘Time’s Revenges’ Mr. Murray is at his best, and that can be very good indeed.”’—World. 


RUJUB, the JUGGLER. By G. A. Henty. 3 = vols. 


‘Those who love-stirring and exciting tales of adventure might go much farther without finding better fare.” —Speaker. 


HEATHER & SNOW. By Quorce MacDonatp, Author of “ David Elginbrod,” d&c. 2 vols, gportiy, 
POETICAL ‘WORKS of GEORGE MACDONALD. Oollected and Arranged, with many New 


PoemS, by-the.Author. 2 vols. crows Bvo, yuckram, 12s. 

“There is a quaint and subtle mysticism about his poems, a wayward but delightful fancy and deep surmisings which help the soul in its quest of the chief 
good, as well as genuine lyrical strength, an occasional felicity of thought and expression, which it is difficult to distinguish from genius...... The book is sure to prove 
welcome to a wide circle of readers, for it contains not only genuine poetry of a high order of merit, but it reflects, often with singular vividness, not merely the 
aspirations of the writer, but the mood of the age in which his lot has been cast...... There is truth in the assertion of a recent critic of George MacDonald, who has 
described him as a poet who is as earnest as Milton and as fanciful as Spenser.”—Leeds Mercury. 


The POETS and NATURE: Reptiles, Fishes, and Insects. 


“The Poets’ Beasts”’ and “ The Poets’ Birds.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
“‘*The Poets and Nature’ is a companion volume, written in the sama genial spirit, and with the same thorough knowledge alike of poetical literature and of 
nature, to the writer’s *‘ Poets’ Birds’ and ‘ Poets’ Beasts.’ To those who are acquainted with these fascinating and really instructive volumes, we need say no 
more. To those who are not, we may cordia!ly recommend the whole series.””—Times 











3 vols. 


3 vols, 








By Pait Rosinson, Author of 





Twarn. Crown 8vo, cloth 
(Shortly. 


D. Almond, G. Hutchinson, 





extra, 33. 6d, 


SALLY DOWS, &c. By Brer Harve. With 47 Illustrations by W. 


t G. P. Jacomb Hood, and A. Morrow. 


IVAN GREET’S MASTERPIECE, &c. By Grant Atxen, Author 


Wich a Frontispiece by Stanley L. Wood. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, 








of “Strange Stories,” &c. 
(Shortly. 


NEW THREE~AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 
BARBARA DERING. By Amitiz Rives, Author of “The | BOB MARTIN’S LITTLE GIRL. By Davip Curistirz 
Quick or the Dead?” Murray, Author of ‘‘ Joseph’s Coat,” &c. 
The DREAM. By Emite Zoua. Translated by Exiza E.| BLOOD ROYAL. By Grant At.en, Author of “The Tents 


Cuask, With 8 Fall-Page Illustrations by Georges Jeanniot. of Shem.” 











CHATTO AND WINDUS'S TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 


This is a Selection only. Full Lists of Six Hundred Novels free. 
By GRANT ALLEN. By THOMAS HARDY. By CHARLES READE. 


Strange Stories. j; For Maimie’s Sake. Under the Greenwood Tree. Never too Late to Mend. | The Course of True Love. 
Philistia. | Babylon. The Devil’s Die. Hard Cash. | Foul Play. rye od of a Thief. 
The Beckoning Hand. | This Mortal Coil. By Mrs. HONGERFORD. Peg Woffington. | A Terrible Temptation. 

A Maiden all Forloin, 





In All Shades, The Tents of Shem. Christie Johnstone. | The Wandering Heir. 
The Great Taboo. Griffith Gaunt. [Place. | ASimpleton. | The Jilt. 





In Durance Vile. Put Yourself in His| A Woman-Hater. 
By EDWIN LESTER ARNOLD. A Mental Struggle. ; The Double Marriage. | Singleheart & Doubleface. 
Phra the Phoenician, Marvel, | A Modern Circe, ae Little, a ae. = — Secret. 
Cloister and the Hearth. eadiana, 
By _—_— and RICE. By E. LYNN LINTON. Good Stories of Men and other Animals, 
nis Son of Vulcan. With Harp and Crown. Patricia Kemball. “My Love!” 
My Little Girl. Ready-Money Mortiboy. The World Well Lost. | Ione. (Dundas. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. to the C 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft | "T'was in Trafalgar’s Bay. Under which Lord ? The Atonement of Leam ack Fok’al eC — A Book to th tl ape. k 
The Golden Butterfly. | The Seamy Side. With a Silken Thread. | The Rebel of the Family. n the Fo k sle Head. ee ee 
By Celia’s Arbour. The Ten Years’ Tenant. Paston Carew. Sowing the Wind. In the Middle Watch. | An Ocean Tragedy. 


The Mystery of the ‘ Ocean Star.’ 
The Romance of Jenny Harlowe. 
My Shipmate Louise. 


The Monks of Thelema. | The Chaplain of the Fleet. 


By WALTER BESANT. By JUSTIN McCARTHY. 








All Sorts and Condi- |The World Went Very 
tions of Men. Well Then. 

The Captains’ Room. Herr Paulus. 

All in a Garden Fair. For Faith and Freedom. 

Dorothy Forster. To Call Her Mine. 


Uncle Jack. The Bell of St. Paul’s, 
Children of Gibeon. The Holy Rose, 
Armorel of Lyonesse. 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


Shadow of the Sword. | The Martyrdom of Made. 
A Child of Nature. Annan Water. {line. 
God and the Man. The New Abelard. | Matt. 
Love Me for Ever. The Master of the Mine. 
Foxglove Manor. The Heir of Linne. 


By HALL CAINE. 


The Shadow of a Crime. | A Son of Hagar. 
he Deemster. 


By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 


Cavalry Life. | Regimental Legends. 


By B. M. CROKER. 


Pretty Miss Neville. A Bird of Passage. 
Diana Barrington. Proper Pride, 








| 


Dear Lady Disdain. 
Waterdale Neighbours. 
My Enemy’s Daughter. 
A Fair Saxon. 

Linley Rochford. 


Miss Misanthrope. 
Donna Quixote. 

The Comet of a Season. 
Maid of Athens. 
Camiola. 


By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


A Life’s Atonement. 
Joseph’s Coat. 

Val Strange. 

A Model Father. 
Coals of Fire. 





By the Gate of the Sea. 
The Way of the World. 
A Bit of Human Nature. 
First Person Singular. 
Cynic Fortune. 


Hearts. Old Blazer’s Hero. 

By OUIDA. 
Held in Bondage. | Ariadné, Bimbi. [ma. 
Strathmore. Moths. In Marem- 
Chandos. | Idalia. | Friendship. | Wanda. 
Under Two Flags. | Pipistrello. | Frescoes. 


Cecil Castlemaine’sGage| Princess Napraxine. 


Tricotrin. uck, 
Folle Farine. 

A Dog of Flanders. 
Pascarel. | Signa. 
In a Winter City. 


\ 


Two Little Wooden Shoes, 
A Village Commune. 
Othmar. | Guilderoy. 
Ruffino. Syrlin. 


| Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos. 





Alone on a Wide 


Wide Sea. 


By R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 


New Arabian Nights. 


| Prince Otto. 


By MARK TWAIN. 


Tom Sawyer. 

A Tramp Abroad. 
Stolen White Elephant, 
Huckleberry Finn. 

The Gilded Age. 


A Pleasure Trip on the 
Continent. 

Life on the Mississippi. 

Prince and the Pauper. 

| Mark Twain’s Sketches. 





By WILKIE COLLINS. 


Armadale, 
After Dark, 
No Name. 

A Rogue’s Life. 
Antonina | 
Hide and Seek. 
The Dead Secret. 
Queen of Hearts. 

My Miscellanies. 

The Woman in White. 
The Moonstone. 

Man and Wife. 

Poor Miss Finch. 

Miss or Mrs. ? 


Basil. 


The New Magdalen. 
The Frozen Deep. 
The Law and the Lady. 
The Two Destinies. 
The Haunted Hotel. 
The Fallen Leaves. 
Jezebel’s Daughter. 
The Black Robe. 
Heart and Science. 
“*T Say No.” 

The Evil Genius. 
Little Novels. 

The Legacy of Cain. 





Blind Love. 





MISS BLIND’S NEW VOLU ME.—Pott 8vo, vellum and gold, 5s. 


SONGS AND SONNETS. 





By MATHILDE 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 


BLIND, 


Author of * The Ascent of Man,” &c. 
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